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A JERSEY ROMANCE. 




CHAPTEE I. 

[EANDON HALL was stiU shut up. 
George Villiers and Nellie had 
been in London about two months. The 
primroses had come and gone, and rose 
buds were being sold up and down the 
streets of the great metropolis. 

Nellie had written wonderful accounts 
of all she did, and how much she was en- 
joying herself. Caroline Tr avers was in 
town, and she mentioned her frequently, 
as if she were a good deal mixed up in 
their lives. She wrote of balls, and 
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parties, and dresses, and seemed alto- 
gether to be living in a fever of excite- 
ment. 

Milly generally brought Adela the 
news. Now that Nellie was away, she 
went more frequently to Elm Bank, and, 
childhke, enjoyed the importance of 
having something to tell. She went to 
see Miss Prettyman on the same errand. 
Consequently, Eldon was well posted up 
on Nellie's affairs. Adela received two 
or three notes from her ; but they were 
short, and rather constrained, she fancied. 

One day Milly came with a message, 
begging Adela to go the Eectory, and see 
her mother, who had something of impor- 
tance to say to her. 

When Adela got there, she was shown 
at once into the drawing-room, and found 
Mrs. Carrington there, and in tears. 

"My dear Adela," she said, coming 
forward, and holding out both her hands. 
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A JERSEY ROMAJSCE. 3 

" it seems to me, when we are in trouble, 
we all naturally turn to you." 

Adela felt she never could properly 
respond to these little bursts of enthu- 
siasm ; they chilled her. 

"What has happened?" she asked, 
rather coldly. 

"Adela, our Nellie is ill." 
Not seriously, I hope?" 
I can't say ; I trust not. She has 
evidently been over exerting herself. I 
warned George, if he took her to London, 
to remember my advice, and not let her 
do too much; but men are so thought- 
less." 

Adela flushed with indignation. This 
going to London had been, she knew, 
so entirely Nellie's own wish. 

" I have just had a letter from George," 
Mrs. Carrington continued, "begging me 
to go up to town to-morrow, and remain 
with Nellie during next week. He is 

B 2 



4 ADELA. 

obliged to cross over to Ireland on 
business, and does not like to leave her 

« 

by herself." 

"And you are going?" Adela said. 

"My dear Adela, that's the misery 
of it," Mrs. Carrington replied. "I can't 

go- 

Adela looked with surprise. 

"Misfortunes never will come singly. 
Mr. Carrington is on the sofa in the 
dining-room with a sprained ankle, and 
the doctor says he ought not to put his 
foot to the ground for the next ten 
days." 

"What will you do?" 

" I really don't know ; to-morrow will be 
Saturday, and someone must be asked to 
take the Sunday duties. I have every- 
thing to arrange." 

"It is indeed unfortunate," Adela said. 
"When, and how did the accident hap- 
pen?" 
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"Last night. He was walking on the 
Wickham road, someone passed him, 
driving in a cart. It was getting dusk, 
and he supposes, in stepping back, he 
caught his foot against a stone. He 
found at once he had sprained his ankle, 
but managed to walk home, and it was 
a long walk, of over a mile; when he 
got here, he actually fainted from the 
pain." 

" Is it absolutely necessary that George 
should go to Ireland at once ? " 

She called him George unconsciously, 
but Mrs. Carrington did not remark it. If 
she had, it would have seemed to her the 
most natural thing in the world that 
NelUe's husband should be George to 
Adela. 

" Yes ; he says absolutely necessary. 
The agent for some property he has there 
has died quite suddenly. There is no one 
to look after anything, or take care of the 
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books and papers. You know what Irish 
tenants are. I think he ought to go, if it 
is only to appoint someone else." 

" Can't Nellie come here whilst he is 
away?" 

" Well, to tell you the truth, George said 
he had proposed that plan, but Nellie was 
so averse to it he did not like to urge it. 
The fact is, if the poor child feels weak and 
ill, slie would naturally dread the journey." 

Adela looked perplexed ; she was think- 
ing of George. 

" I wish I knew how to help you," she 
said at last. 

"My dear Adela, do you really mean 
that ? " Mrs. Carrington exclaimed. " I 
knew how it would be when I sent for 
you ; you are the only person in the world 
who could help me. Will you go to 
London instead of me ? If you only would, 
how thankful I should be." 

Adela felt as if her breath had been 
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suddenly taken away. She had shut her- 
self up ; she had been nowhere. Her one 
wish had been to avoid meeting George 
Villiers, and now she was asked to go and 
stay in his house and nurse his wife. 

"My dear Adela, don't say no in a 
hurry. It would be a Samaritan act, and 
relieve George's mind as well as my own. 
Who could be so much to Nellie, after 
myself, as you ? It would only be for a 
few days. George says he will be home 
again on Friday, at the latest." 

" I can't go, I really can't," Adela said, 
her voice shaking from repressed excite- 
ment. " Mrs. Parker is ill ; the doctor 
says she may die any day. She nursed my 
father so faithfully during his long illness, 
that I feel the least I can do is to remain 
with her to the last." 

"But, my dear Adela, she has her 
husband and her son. If you feel uneasy, 
leave Jane behind. Nellie has a charming 
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French maid, who would do all you require, 
and I promise to go and see Mrs. Parker 
every day." 

Adela did not answer; she was rapidly 
considering the question — was this sacrifice 
of self required of her ; and, if so, ought 
she to accept it. Ought she to consider 
herself at all, under the circumstances. She 
had been praying for abnegation of self for 
years. The opportunity had come. Hitherto 
she had been avoiding tests ; now she was 
called upon to face them. Could she 
shrink back, and feel satisfied she was 
right ? 

Mrs. Carrington watched her anxiously, 
but Adela was unconscious of the scrutiny. 

Presently she looked up. She had come 
back from the review of her inner life. 
She had decided to go. 

" K you really think my going would be 
a relief to you — a help to Nellie — ^I will 
manage it." 
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Mrs. Carrington gave a little sob. " My 
dear Adela, I believe, I firmly believe 
you were born on purpose to be Nellie's 
salvation." 

" When did you say Mr. Villiers was to 
leave town ? " 

" He wishes to do so early to-morrow. 
I can telegraph now, and give him the 
opportunity. I am afraid, in any event, 
you will miss seeing him ; but if you leave 
here by the eleven o'clock train to-morrow 
morning, you would be in London by two, 
and with Nellie before three." 

Adela got up. 

"I shall certainly return to Eldon on 
Friday. I feel my going is a poor substitute 
for yours; but you must give me directions 
what to do, so that I may bring back a 
satisfactory report." 

Mrs. Carrington was profuse in her 
thanks; but Adela made her escape. 

" 1 have a great many things to arrange," 
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she said. "K I am to go to London 
to-morrow, you must not ask me to stay 
any longer." 

" Can't I help you ? " 

" Not now ; but when I am gone, if you 
will see Mrs. Parker, and let me know 
how she is, I shall be glad. I intend 
leaving Jane behind me, as you advise." 

" Won't you see Mr. Carrington for a 
few minutes ? " 

"I think I had better not," Adela said. 
"Eemember me to him, and say how 
sorry I am to hear of his accident, and 
wish Milly good-bye for me." 

"Oh, my dear Adela, this is not 
good-bye ; I shall be at the station 
to-morrow, to see you off, and I feel 
sure Milly will be there also." 

It would be impossible to describe 
how much Adela shrank from going as 
a guest to George Villiers' house ; but 
she had given her word ; she had made 
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up her mind it was her duty, so she 
would not draw back. " I won't allow 
myself to think too much about it," she 
decided; and all the rest of the day she 
occupied heiself in making plans and 
attending to old Mrs. Parker, whom 
she was really sorry to leave. At a 
little before eleven on the following 
morning, she was standing on the Eldon 
platform waiting for the express train to 
London; Mrs. Carrington and Milly came 
rushing through the station just as the 
guard was closing the doors, so that the 
final good-byes were more brief than 
she had hoped for. Milly brought her a 
lovely bouquet of flowers from the 
Eectory garden, and they made the 
carriage fragrant with their sweet per- 
fume ; but in spite of this small alleviation, 
and the greater one of having no fellow 
passengers, the hours dragged slowly away. 
As Adela neared London, a nervous 
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dread came over her, that perhaps, after 
all, George Villiers would not have left 
home ; and, as she neared Paddington, this 
idea gained ground. Arrived at the 
station, she was obliged, in Jane's absence, 
to see about her own luggage, and there 
was a great deal of delay before the 
boxes were finally placed on a cab, and 
herself inside. The horse went at the 
usual crawling pace, and by the time 
she reached Hyde Park Square she felt 
as if she could not have endured the 
suspense much longer. When at last 
the cab stopped, and the man got down 
and rang the bell, she almost expected 
George Villiers to come out of the 
opened door. She gave a sigh of relief 
when she saw it was only the butler, 
and heard him say that Mr. Villiers had 
left town, but that Mrs. Villiers was at 
home, and expecting her. She went in 
feeling as if a load had been taken off 
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her mind; she could leave London again 
before George returned from Ireland, 
and so avoid meeting him altogether. 

Nellie, in a becoming peignoir, was 
lying on the sofa in her own room. 

I am so sorry, Adela," she exclaimed, 
you had no one to meet you ; but, 
indeed, I sent the carriage, and how you 
missed it I can't imagine." 

" I did very well without it," Adela 
replied. " Never mind about me, Nellie ; 
tell me about yourself?" 

"It is very good of you to come, 
Adela," Nellie said, kissing her ; " and, 
between ourselves, I am glad it is you 
and not mamma." 

" I am sorry you are ill, Nellie, or that 
either of us should be obliged to come 
What is the matter with you, Nellie?" 

"I don't think there is anything the 
matter ; except, perhaps, that I have done 
a Uttle more than I ou^ht." 
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"You certainly don't look as well as 
you did when you left. I think you 
would be best at home." 

" That is so like you, Adela ; but I 
don't mean to sacrifice one day of my 
promised three months." 

" Is London so very attractive ? " 

'* Utterly charming ! " 

"And evidently not good for you, 
Nellie?" 

Nelhe laughed. "That of course fol- 
lows. You need never ask if a thins is 
right or wrong ; if it is pleasant it must 
be wrong; everything pleasant is wrong." 

Nellie's French maid came in at this 
moment, bringing a tea-tray and an ex- 
cuse from the coachman for having 
missed mademoiselle ; the footman had 
waited for her half-an-hour on the plat- 
form, and searched for her in three 
different trains." 

Adela laughed. Her spirits were com- 
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ing back, and she took her tea gladly, for 
she had positively had nothing either to 
eat or drink since the previous evening. 

*'We will drive out in the cool of the 
evening," Nellie said, "and we will have 
something substantial before we go. One 
becomes a slave to hours if one has to 
be back by a certain time to dinner, and 
the park only begins to be pleasant at 

SIX. 

" Are you strong enough to be out so 
long?" 

" My dear Adela, even the doctors al- 
low that the air strengthens one ; besides, 
fancy staying at home on a June evening 
in London, when everybody worth look- 
ing at will be in the Eow." 

"You seem to have been leading a 
rather dissipated life, Nellie?" 

" Well, yes ; on the whole I have en- 
joyed myself even better than I expected ; 
but next year we shall know a greater 
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number of people, and make our plans 
earlier. As for getting up impromptu 
parties here, as you do in the country, it's 
simply not possible. Invitations are out 
for weeks and weeks beforehand." 

"Then you expect to come to London 
every season ? " 

" Indeed, I hope so. I shall make 
George's life a burden to him unless he 
brings me." 

Adela put down her cup abruptly. 
" May I go upstairs now, Nellie ; I should 
like to change my travelling dress ? " 

" Oh, certainly ! " Nellie said. " Of course 
you are tired, and want a rest. I will 
send Virginie to unpack, and you must 
lie down till dinner-time." 

The programme was carried out. A 
cosy little meal was served in Nellie's 
morning room ; and the Victoria came to 
the door at half-past six o'clock. 

"Being Saturday, all the shops are 
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shut ; but, if you don't mind, I am going 
to my dressmaker's, in Berners Street. I 
won't keep you long ? " 

Nellie said this as she got into the car- 
riage, giving Adela one of her quick 
glances. 

" Certainly ; go where you like. It's 
quite the same to me," Adela replied. 

The distance between Hyde Park Square 
and Berners Street was soon accomplished, 
and the horses drawn up before a large 
house, which looked like a private resi- 
dence, except that Madame Morant's name 
was painted on the door. Nellie would not 
let Adela go in with her. " It would only 
bore you," she said ; " I know dress does 
not appeal to you, and I shan't be ten 
minutes." 

Notwithstanding this assurance, the 
coachman had time to drive several times 
up and down the street before Nellie made 
her appearance. She looked pale and 

VOL. II. c 
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tired, but evidently did not wish to be 
treated as an invalid, for she only laughed 
at Adela's solicitude. 

When Adela went to bed that night, she 
was thankful the first day of her dreaded 
ordeal was over. The next would be Sun- 
day, and, after that, she had only four more 
clear days, as on Friday morning she would 
be on her way back to Elm Bank. After 
all, had she not gone out to meet the lions, 
for the reality had proved not nearly so 
bad as she had anticipated ? She had no 
associations with Hyde Park Square ; there 
was nothing to remind her of the past, or 
t make her remember she was staying in 
George Villiers' house. Even the pictures 
on the walls were of strange faces. All the 
surroundings that generally speak so 
forcibly were mute, and brought no recol- 
lections back, as our famiJiar objects are 
sure to do. 

Sunday morning was ushered in by a 
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slight clouding of the weather, although 
there was no abatement of the heat. Nellie 
did not offer to go to church ; she might 
do so, she said, in the evening, but it must 
depend upon the thermometer, for a crowd 
on a hot night always made her ill. 

Adela went alone to Westminster Abbey. 
There was something soothing, she argued, 
in feeling oneself a mere atom in a vast 
building ; a sensation enhanced by the 
knowledge that all the rest of the massed 
crowd, not one of whom, probably, you 
know, have met together to unite in the 
same prayers, born of the same need. 

She was rather late, and could only get a 
seat in one of the side aisles, and so heard 
the prayer and sermon indistinctly; but 
the organ, with its rolling harmonies, filled 
the grand old abbey, and brought a sense 
of rest, a rest that had a feeling of exalta- 
tion, as if the soul were carried up, as 
Adelaide Proctor so beautifully describes 
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it, on the wings of the sound, far out of the 
reach of all the pain and littleness of every- 
day living. Adela lingered after the con- 
gregation had dispersed. She felt unwilUng 
to leave the cool air and the subdued liffht 
for the glare and heat of the outside 
world. She wandered down the aisle, 
looking at the monuments ; the huge 
masses of sculpture which recorded the 
deeds and the fame of men whose names 
are almost forgotten. 

*' Everything outlives one," she reflected ; 
** even the works of our own hands, the 
cup and the plate from which we take our 
daily food. We are the most certain to 
perish of everything ; and yet, most strange 
of all, we have not the thought of death 
constantly before our eyes. 

For years Adela's life had not brought 
her any happiness beyond the mere 
animal pleasure of living and breathing 
and enjoying the beauties of God's 
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creation ; but then, what did it bring to 
most people? How many, among the 
millions who are born to struggle and 
die, guess what hidden fires could have 
been kindled if they had even had a 
chance? — a fair chance. Circumstances 
sometimes — but not always — ^reveal to us 
the intense life of which we are capable. 





CHAPTEK n. 

!ONDAY was spent in much the 
same manner as Saturday had 
been. Nellie allowed that she was an 
invalid in so far that she remained in 
her own room till luncheon time, when 
she generally lay on a sofa arranging 
new toilettes with Virginie. In the 
evening they again drove in the park, 
and also went to Berners Street. 

"What elaborate costumes are you 
devising, Nellie ? " Adela asked, as they 
turned away from Madame Morant's 
door. 

"Oh, nothing very elaborate; I was 
only fitting a dress to wear at a ball." 

" Are you going to a ball?" Adela said, 
in some surprise. 
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" We are invited to a Fancy Dress Ball 
on Friday," Nellie answered, flushing a 
little. 

" And you are going in character, 
NeUie?" 

"I am going as Juliet." 

" I thought your ambition used to be 
Amy Eobsart." 

" Yes, I remember ; but I have altered 
my mind. I think now, Juliet's style of 
dress would suit me better." 

"And your husband — is he to go as 
Eomeo ? " 

Nellie gave a ringing little laugh. 

" Oh, Adela ! How absurd you are. 
Fancy George as Eomeo. Why, he is 
much too old. Eomeo was quite a 
young man, not much, if at all, older 
than I am." 

"I don't think, Nellie, you are fit to 
go to a ball." 

" But, Adela, by Friday I shall be quite 
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well again. I am doing nothing all 
these days on purpose; missing the 
opera, and theatres, and everything. Be- 
sides, a Fancy Dress Ball is not like any 
other ; no one dances much, for every- 
body is looking at everybody else, and 
one can come away as early as one 
pleases. It will be such a pretty sight, 
Adela." 

"Where is it to be given?" 
"At a house in Palace Gardens — a 
charming house for a ball." 

" Do you know the people well ? " 
"No one knows any one well in 
London. The Walton Pagetts have an 
immense circle of acquaintances ; but at 
present we have only exchanged cards. 
I have never been to a Fancy Dress 
Ball ; I would not miss theirs for anything." 
Adela was silent. After all, if George 
chose to take his wife to a Fancy Ball, 
it was plainly not her duty to interfere. 
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By Friday she would be back in Eldon — 
that was almost the uppermost thought 
in her mind. 

Caroline Travers was not in London. 
She had gone to stay near Ascot for the 
races, she and her brother. Nellie had 
a good many visitors, and Adela re- 
marked that a Mrs. Chetwynde came to 
Hyde Park Square more frequently than 
any one else, and was even admitted to 
Nellie's room early in the morning, be- 
sides having sundry confidential talks 
with Virginie. The little Adela saw of 
this lady she did not like, and said somie- 
thing to that effect. 

" She has been very civil to me," Nellie 
retorted, evidently vexed ; "especially since 
I have not been strong. She is a little 
prononcee in style, but that is only be- 
cause she has lived so much abroad, and 
she is invited everywhere ; you ought not 
to take prejudice, Adela." 
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" I am not prejudiced," Adela replied ; 
" but I don't think I should choose her for 
a friend. She may be very nice, but she 
looks fast; and her dress strikes me as 
being in excess even of the fashion, which 
is a worse fault than being behind it." 

"I shall speak well of the bridge that 
carries me over. If it had not been for 
Mrs. Chetwynde, we should not have 
known half the people we visit now, and 
probably we should never have been 
asked to the Fancy Ball." 

Adela felt that her old influence over 
Nellie was rapidly waning. She did not 
wish to hurry it to its limits, so the sub- 
ject dropped. 

The days wore on. It was sufibcatingly 
hot. They took their evening drives in 
the Park, but Adela did not think Nellie 
was even as well as she tried to make it 
appear, and felt more than ever convinced 
she ought to leave London. 
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"At what hour on Friday do you ex- 
pect Mr. Villiers?" Adela said once or 
twice ; but Nellie's answers were always 
vague, and she avoided pursuing the sub- 
ject, only mentioning indirectly the contents 
of her letters from Ireland. On Thursday 
night, before going to bed, Adela said : 

" You don't forget, Nellie, that I am 
going away to-morrow?" 

" Is it really to-morrow ? " Nellie ex- 
claimed. " How quickly the time has 
gone. I shall miss you so much." 

"You will have your husband." 

Nellie coloured up. " I was just going 
to tell you that I had a letter from 
George to-day, and he says he can't 
possibly be here before Saturday." 

" Then you would like me to remain 
till Saturday?" 

"I — I-^don't mind being left alone for 
one night. I don't want to upset your 
plans, Adela." 
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Adela hesitated. She had promised 
Mrs. Carrington to remain till George 
Villiers returned, and she did not wish 
to break her word. 

"My absence from home is not of so 
much consequence that one day will make 
any difference. I think I had better stay 
with you, Nellie." 

A shade of disappointment fell upon 
Xellie's face. 

" Of course you won't go to the ball 
now ? " 

''I don't see why not." 

"You can't go by yourself, Nellie." 

"For the matter of that," Nellie 
answered, " an arrangement is easily 
made ; Mrs. Chetwynde is going, and 
would take me with her." 

" Don't you think George might object ?" 

" I don't see why he should," Nellie 
said ; " half the women in London go into 
society without their husbands." 
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" That is no reason why you should ; 
on the contrary, I think it is a strong 
argument against. Take my advice, NelUe, 
and give up the party." 

" I wonder, Adela, if you ever enjoyed a 
ball when you were young ? To hear you 
talk, one would say it was impossible." 

Adela's memory flashed back to the days 
when, with a light heart, unconscious, per- 
haps, of its great happiness, she, too, had 
been the gayest of the gay ; when the 
strains of music had made her pulses throb 
with excitement ; those days so long ago. 

She did not answer NelHe's question, but 
almost mechanically took up the candle 
she had put down when the conversation 
began. 

" Then, you don't go to-morrow ? " Nellie 
asked. 

"No," Adela said; "I won't go till 
Saturday. I hardly like the idea of your 
being alone in London." 
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" I really don't mind that a bit, Adela ; 
don't consider me. What harm could pos- 
sibly come to me in twenty-four hours ? " 

" None, I hope ; but I shall remain to 
satisfy myself ; " and Adela stooped to kiss 
Nellie's rather disconcerted face, and then 
went up to her own room. 

On the following day, no allusion was 
made to the ball till after dinner, when 
Nellie said, as she left the table : 

" You won't mind driving alone this 
evening, will you, Adela, for I want to 
have a little rest before I dress for the 
ball ? " 

"You have decided to go?" 

" Yes ; Mrs. Chetwynde is going to call 
for me at ten o'clock." 

" I will only go for a short drive, and 
then come back and help you dress," 
Adela replied. 

" Please don't ! Virginie will do all I 
require, and I particularly want you to 
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judge of the effect of my costume without 
having it spoilt by an examination of the 
details ; besides, I am sure the air will 
refresh you." 

Adela, seeing that all interference was 
useless, went out for the drive, as Nellie 
suggested; but she did not remain away 
long. On her return to Hyde Park 
Square, she was told that Nellie was dress- 
ing ; so she went into the drawing-room, 
and sat down by the open window. She 
was positively going to-morrow. She had 
not been of much use to NelUe, she 
thought, but her imposed jurisdiction 
would soon be over. She felt a little 
puzzled at Nellie's reluctant confession 
about George's return ; but, after all, it 
might mean nothing. She hoped it meant 
nothing. 

Presently the servant came in and lighted 
the chandelier. Adela moved from the 
window, and took a book. A little before 
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ten, the drawing-room door was thrown 
open by Virginie, in an evident state of 
excitement, and, looking up, Adela saw 
Nellie walking slowly in. At first, she 
hardly believed it was Nellie, the trans- 
formation was so great ; and then all her 
half-acknowledged dislike that she should 
be going alone among comparative 
strangers rushed back upon her mind 
with re-doubled force. No fairer imper- 
sonation of Juliet seemed possible. The 
dress was white cashmere, lined and 
slashed with satin, and edged with swans- 
down. The sleeves were long and wide, 
opening in the front completely to the 
shoulders, so as to leave her arms entirely 
uncovered. The long, fair hair which fell 
below the waist was simply fastened back 
by a silver fillet. It had been powdered 
with gold dust, and sparkled like a veil 
of stars. 

'*How do you think I look, Adela? 
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Have I succeeded in producing an effect 
suitable for moonlight. It seemed to 
me, Juliet was always on a balcony 
gazing at the stars." 

"Your dress is charming," Adela said, 
" but you look white, NelUe ; are you 
sure you ought to go?" 

"Do you think, Adela, I am going to 
change my mind now ? " and Nellie 
turned to one of the long mirrors and 
scanned herself with a critical air. 

"You won't be late home, Nellie, and 
you won't stand in a draught ? " 

Nellie laughed. "As if anyone could 
take cold on a stifling June night; but 
I promise everything, if that satisfies 

you." 

The butler came in and announced 
the carriage ; Mrs. Chetwynde was 
waiting. 

"Good night, Adela," Nellie said, as 
Virginie put a light wrap over her ; 
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**mind you don't sit up, or worry your- 
self about me." 

" I will come down with you, Nellie." 

"Oh, pray don't, Adela," Nellie said, 
turning very red ; " I am all right, and ' 
Mrs. Chetwynde wiU be sure to take 
great care of me." 

Adela was persistent, and followed 
Nellie down stairs. She felt responsible 
and uneasy. The hall door lamp was 
shining brightly, and the carriage was 
drawn up immediately before it. A 
gentleman got out as Nellie advanced, 
and although Adela could not see his 
face, she recognised at once that he 
was dressed to personate Eomeo. He 
handed Nellie in, followed her, and a 
moment after, they drove rapidly away. 

Adela went upstairs again. She felt 
uncomfortable; but after all, she argued 
to herself, what reason had she to be so. 
Nellie had been married more than a 
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year ; surely she ouglit to know best 
what were George's wishes, and how to 
arrange her own affairs. She gave a 
sigh, and took up her book. She read 
for a little while, and then the volume 
dropped from her hand, and she fell 
asleep. She dreamt she was at Lady 
Dacre's party, and George Villiers was 
there; that his not coming, and all she 
had subsequently suffered had been the 
dream, not the reality, and that she 
was telling him about it. 

Presently she started up. Surely that 
was a ring ! 

She glanced at the clock, a figure of 
time holding a ball in one hand and a 
scythe in the other. 

It was twelve. Nellie had been better 
than her promise; but how glad she 
was. She had felt tired, but she would 
not have gone to bed for anything till 
Nellie was safe at home. She heard a 
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bustle in the hall, then footsteps coming 
up the stairs. 

The door opened, and George Villiers 
walked in. 

Adela felt herself turn cold even to 
her hands, but she stood quite still. 

" I have evidently surprised you," he 
said, advancing quickly, and holding 
out his hand. '^ The fact is, I was able 
to leave Ireland a few hours earlier than 
I expected. How is Nellie?" 
"Nellie is better, I think." 
"I suppose she has gone to bed." 
"No; she has gone to the ball." 
George Villiers looked at Adela 
steadily for a moment with an incredu- 
lous expression on his face, then he 
turned quite white. 

" Whose ball did you say ? " 
" I did not mention anyone's name, but 
it is given, I believe, by a Mrs. Walton 
Pagett, who lives in Palace Gardens." 
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And you let her go?" 
She did not ask my leave." 

"But you ought to have prevented 
her." 

"What authority have I over your 
wife," Adela said, a little bitterly, " that 
I should prevent her doing what, I un- 
derstood, you approved?" 

"I expressly forbade Nellie to accept 
the Walton Pagett invitation. I under- 
stood it was declined at once." 

" Then you never meant to go your- 
self? " 

" I ! It is the last house in London 
to which I would willingly take my 
wife." 

George Villiers spoke fiercely. He took 
a turn up and down the room, then he 
paused. 

" I suppose she has not gone alone ? " 

" No ; a Mrs. Chetwynde called for 
her, and they went together." 
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" Mrs. Chetwynde is another woman 
-with whom I requested Nellie to form no 
intimacy. She is not fit for Nellie to 
know." 

"Did you hear nothing of all this?" 
Adela asked. 

" Nothing." 

"But Nellie expected you home on 
Friday — to-day — till you wrote to the 
contrary." 

"Impossible. She could not have done 
so, for she knew two days after I left 
London that I did not think it possible 
to finish my business before Saturday." 

Adela did not know what to say. A 
mine had sprung open at her feet, re- 
vealing horrible and unsuspected depths. 

George ViUiers seemed hardly aware of 
her presence. He continued to walk up 
and down the room for some time ; 
then he went out, and closed the door. 

Adela sat down. Tears of mortifica- 
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tion came into her eyes. She had the 
wounded spirit the Psalmist speaks of, 
and goes on to ask, Who can bear ? 

She had thought so much of George 
Villiers all her life. She knew in her 
heart of hearts she had decided to come 
to London because she believed she was 
doing him a service. She had tried to 
put aside her own feelings, but she had 
tortured herself day and night for long 
years. She had always wished to do what 
was right, and had prayed that they 
might not meet. She fancied hitherto 
that her dearest wish had been that, if 
they did, he would help her to forget 
they had ever had a past together. 

Was the fulfilment of this wish more 
than she had really desired? Had she 
deceived herself, or was it only the man- 
ner of it that made her heart ache? 

If she had been a statue carved in 
stone, George Villiers could not have 
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been more utterly indiflerent to her 
. presence, or have overlooked her more 
completely. 

About half an hour passed. 

Adela heard some one going downstairs, 
and several doors opening and shutting. 

She thought that, probably, George was 
having something to eat after his long 
journey. 

Presently footsteps sounded overhead, 
and very soon after George ViUiers came 
back into the drawing-room, dressed in 
evening clothes. 

"You are going out?'* Adela asked, in 
some surprise. 

"Yes; I am going to fetch Nellie." 

He was not so white as he had been, 
but there was an angry light in his eyes, 
and his voice sounded cold and harsh. 

Adela was afraid to say anything. 

What, indeed, could she say that would 
not implicate Nellie more deeply. 
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" At what hour did Xellie leave ? " he 
asked. 

"At a little after ten." 

George Villiers rang the bell, and in- 
quired if the hansom he had ordered was 
come. He did not say good-night when 
he was told it was waiting, but went 
straight to the door. When he reached 
it, he hesitated a moment, then came 
back, as if he had suddenly recollected 
something. 

"Did Kellie go in any particular cha- 
racter ? " 

" Yes ; she wore a fancy dress ; she 
went as Juliet." 

George Villiers turned away, and left 
the room without another word. 

Adela was once more alone. It was 
now one o'clock ; but she was no longer 
tired, and she could not have slept if she 
had gone to bed. She walked up and 
down the room for some time, as George 
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had done, then she went to the window, 
quietly unfastened the shutters, and opened 
the glass doors. Everyone was in bed, 
she thought, except the hall porter and 
Virginie upstairs, who would probably 
have fallen asleep on her mistress' sofa. 

It was a sultry night indoors with the 
lamps lighted; but the cool air brought 
relief to Adela's heated brain. There was 
a great hush over the million-peopled 
city, broken now and then by a carriage 
driving rapidly by; for the window over- 
looked the square, with a side view into 
Hyde Park. 

She put out the gas burners in the 
chandelier, drew an arm-cli.air to the 
front of the balcony, and sat watching the 
stars. It was one of those June nights 
when there is no darkness; when, as one 
by one, the stars fade away from sight, 
rifts of light break across the Eastern 
horizon. The quiet, the great stillness of 
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the hour was in unison with her feelings, 
and elevated her thoughts. It brought a 
sense of peace that almost made her long 
for the revelation of that day when her 
troubled spirit would enter into that rest 
denied to her in life. Then her mind 
went back to Nellie. 

Nellie had evidently been deceiving her 
throughout. She must have known all 
along George did not intend to be home 
on Friday, and she knew also he did not 
wish her to go to the ball ; that he had 
desired her to refuse the invitation, never 
dreaming she would disobey him. It had 
been a miserable system of deception, 
successfully carried out; and Adela felt 
angry when she thought of it, and saw 
that she had been made an unsuspecting 
victim. But her heart ached for George. 
She might have shielded him from this if 
she had only known how the case really 
stood ; but, unhappily, she did not, and 
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now it was too late. A tender pity came 
over her when she reflected how he would 
come to lose his faith in his wife, how 
he must already have done so; that in 
the future years he would be thrown back 
upon his inner life ; that he would be 
lonely because the woman he had chosen 
for his daily companion could not under- 
stand him, would never probably appre- 
ciate him sufficiently well to realize that 
her own greatest chance of happiness lay 
in her complete trust, her entire confi- 
dence in lier husband. 

George ViUiers would be disappointed 
in Nellie ; Adela quite recognised that. 
She had never expected great things, still 
she had never believed her capable of 
systematic deceit ; and even now she 
thought she must have resorted to it 
because of her love of pleasure, and 
because her naturally timid character saw 
no other means of compassing her desires. 
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Marriage was indeed a lottery ; and who 
could tell where the prizes lay in that sea 
of blanks ? 

The light grew stronger. A rosy flush 
spread across the sky ; the day was break- 
ing. The sound of carriage wheels recalled 
Adela's wandering thoughts. She got up 
and listened. She heard George's voice 
below; there was a short delay, then the 
drawing-room door opened, and Nellie 
came in, followed by her husband. Nellie 
looked as fresh and radiant as she had 
clone when she went away, except, perhaps, 
that her hair was a little disordered. Her face 
was no longer pale ; her eyes were bright, 
and two pink spots flamed on her cheeks. 

" Oh, Adela ! have you really been wait- 
ing up all this time ? " she said. " How 
tired you must be." 

She went to the window as she spoke, 
and threw herself into the arm chair in 
which Adela had been sittincr. 
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" Were you not surprised to see George? " 
she asked. '* Was it not absurd ? He was 
the only gentleman who had not got on a 
fancy dress. They will have to represent 
him as wearing a costume of the nineteenth 
century." 

Adela made some gesture, but did not 
speak. She really did not know what best 
to say. She felt that she was powerless to 
interfere ; and also that she had no right. 
Nellie's manner was nervous and excited ; 
but, like a stag that is brought to bay, she 
turned to face her persecutors. She leant 
her head back upon the cushions of the 
chair, and crossed her hands upon her lap, 
with a smile upon her lips. 

" You must wish to hear about the ball, 
Adela," she said. "There was another 
Juliet, but such a failure ; a miserable, 
draggled creature in a garment that looked 
like a dressing gown, and would do duty 
as one I should think, now that the ball 
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is over. Caroline Travers was there, and 
a great success. She was quite splendid 
as Britannia ; no one looked half so magni- 
ficent as she did." 

And she went on describing a number 
of different costumes, making little com- 
ments on each. 

A ray of sunshine broke from the rosy 
cloud, and fell upon the group. Adela was 
looking terribly worn' and tired. George 
Yilliers, Adela suddenly thought as she 
glanced at him, had aged more in the past 
year than he had done during all the while 
he was in India. He looked quite ten 
years older than he did before he married. 
That ray of sunshine was a crucial test, but 
it only made Nellie seem more fair. It 
revealed no lines, but played on her smooth, 
young face as it did on opening flowers, 
enhancing its tender beauty. 

" Are you not tired ? " Adela asked ; 
" see, it is already morning." 
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" Oh, no ; I am not tired at all. This 
is Juliet's hour, and, you must remember, 
I personate Juliet in a morning scene. 
You must imagine me stepping on to the 
balcony, stretching out my hand, and 
saying— 

" Yon light is not daylight, I know it ; 
It is some meteor that the sun exhales, 
To be to thee this night a torch bearer, 
And light thee on thy way to Mantua, 
Therefore stay yet. Thou needst not be gone." 

**I shall say good-night, and leave you, 
Nellie," Adela said, with a little touch 
of severity, anxious to spare George any 
more of a scene that she knew was tor- 
turing him. 

It was good-bye, only they did not 
know it. Before anyone but the servants 
were stirring, Adela would be on lier 
way back to Eldon. 

George said " Good-bye " mechanically. 
He was watching Nellie with a perplexed 
and anxious expression on his face. 
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"It is over at last," Adela said, as she 
threw herself on her bed. 

She was utterly worn out, and 
thoroughly miserable ; but in the midst 
of her humiliations, and oppressed with 
a sense of failure, when she thought of 
Nellie, a vision of her own peaceful home 
rose before her like a haven of rest. She 
closed her eves. 

"In a few hours now," she said, "only a 
few hours, and I shall be at Elm Bank." 

It seemed to Adela that she had only 
just fallen asleep when a knock came 
at the door. 

It was broad daylight again, and the 
sun th^t had risen so softly a few hours 
ago was now scorching and brilliant. 

She started up, fancying she had over- 
slept herself, and that she would be too 
late for the train. 

In answer to the "Come in," Virginie 
presented herself. 

VOL. II. E 
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She was sorry to disturb mademoiselle, 
when she was sure she must be so tired, 
but since madame was ill, and asking for 
her, what could she do. Madame desired 
she might come to her at once, would 
mademoiselle mind ? 

" What is the matter, Virginie ? " Adela 
asked, but Virginie did not know. She 
thought madame was very ill, and the 
doctor had been sent for. 

Adela hurried on her things, feeling 
anxious and confused, and went down 
stairs, for her room was on the landing 
above Nellie's. 

Virginie, who was waiting for her, 
opened her mistress's door very gently, 
and Adela went in. 

Nellie was sitting up in bed. Her eyes 
were clear and bright, and her cheeks 
and lips crimson. She stretched out 
both her hands. 

"Oh, Adela! r[am so glad you have 
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come. I have been waiting for you all 
night." 

" What is it for ? " Adela said, taking 
her burning hands. 

" Hush ! " Nellie said, dropping her 
voice almost to a whisper ; " I want you to 
promise me something. I want you to 
promise, Adela, that you won't tell George 
I went to the ball ; George will never 
know if you don't tell him." 

Adela felt shocked, and her heart sank. 

Surely this was delirium. 

" George would be so angry with me," 
Nellie continued, beseechingly ; " and he 
need never know, unless you tell him. 
Adela, you used to love me. You will 
save me now, won't you ? " 

"I shan't say a word, Nellie." 

** I did not mean you to know, either, 
Adela ; I thought you would be gone 
before Friday ; but I don't mind that ; 
I don't mind anything, if you will 
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promise not to tell George. Adela, do 
promise." 

Adela saw that Nellie's wandering brain 
had forgotten the events of the past night ; 
had completely forgotten her husband's 
return. 

"T promise I won't tell him," she said> 
soothingly. 

Nellie fell back upon the pillows as if 
exhausted, and closed her eyes. 

" You are always so good to me, Adela. 
I feel quite happy now, but I have passed 
a dreadful night waiting for you." 

Adela remained a few minutes ; but 
Nellie did not speak again ; so she went 
quietly away from the bedside, and met 
George Villiers standing in the doorway. 
He had, evidently, heard everything that 
had passed, and it would be impossible to 
describe the look of misery stamped upon 
his face. It was a look that brought the 
tears into Adela's eyes. 
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He took her hand. "You wont go 
away to-day," he said, hurriedly; "you 
can't leave us now we are in such 
trouble ? " 

Adela could not bring herself to say 
she must go. 

"Do you really wish me to remain?" 

" Of course I do. For Nellie's sake — for 
my sake — will you stay?" 

What sacrifice would she not have made, 
what would she not have done, never 
thinking it was a sacrifice, for George 
ViUiers. 

" I will certainly remain," she said, 
hastily, and passed on and went upstairs. 

Her box was packed, all but the few 
things she was to have added to it in 
the morning. In her desire to go, she 
had even put her bonnet, veil, and gloves 
ready upon a chair. She looked at them 
regretfully, and, with a sigh, took them up 
and put them back into the wardrobe. 
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Then she knelt down before her box and 
unpacked it, arranging the contents in 
the drawers. 

Circumstances had been too strong for 
her. 





• CHAPTEE m. 

[HEN Adela came downstairs, she 
met the doctor, and, in answer 
to her eager enquiries, he assured her there 
was no cause for alarm ; but, at the same 
time, it was necessary that Mrs. Villiers 
should be kept perfectly quiet. She had 
been quite unequal to bear the exertion 
she had made, and the over fatigue had 
caused a return of the fever. He trusted 
and believed she would be better again in 
a few days, and, as soon as she was strong 
enough to bear a journey, it was quite 
imperative she should leave London. He 
gave Adela instructions about the medi- 
cines, and treatment, and went away, 
promising to call again in the evening, 
in order to see how the patient progressed. 
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Adela went into Nellie's room and sat 
down by the bedside. No one was there 
but Virginie, who seemed very glad to 
deliver over her responsibilities. Nellie 
appeared to be asleep ; but it was an 
uneasy sleep, broken by restless tossings, 
and occasional low moans. Several 
times during the day George Villiers 
came in, but he did not remain, and 
Adela would not go down stairs at all, 
preferring to have all she required 
brought up to Nellie's morning room, 
which fortunately communicated with 
the bedroom. It was a long, weary daj^ 
followed by a longer and more weary 
night. Adela felt, in offering to take 
Mrs. Carrington's place, she had also 
accepted her responsibilities, and had 
been sent to London with this under- 
standing, so she would not allow any 
one to relieve her of them. Perfect 
quiet was evidently what Nellie most 
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required ; and Adela knew that in this par- 
ticular she could insist upon the doctor's 
orders being carried out better than 
Virginie, whose authority naturally car- 
ried no weight. After the doctor's 
visit on Sunday morning, she went to 
her own room, and rested for two hours, 
then she resumed her place. By Sunday 
night Nellie's feverish tossings were over, 
and her brain no longer wandered, but 
she was still so weak as to require con- 
stant watching. Adela could not help 
recalling, as she stood by her bedside 
looking at the pale face, with the golden 
hair all tossed about the pillow, another 
night long ago, when Nellie was a child, 
and she had nursed her through some 
infantine disorder. It was just at that 
time, when Nellie had begun to creep into 
her lonely heart. She had not probably 
been in any actual danger, but Adela had 
believed she would die, because she did 
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not think she would ever again be able 
to keep any one she cared for. It was 
the common feeling that comes after 
bereavement, a feeling that causes us to 
hold everything remaining to us with 
a trembling hand. She had knelt down 
by the little bed, and prayed so fer- 
vently that life might be spared, the 
life that seemed as if it would be so 
great a blessing to her. She prayed for 
it again in those silent night hours in 
London, but it was not for her own 
sake now, but George Villiers. 

The weeks went on, and Nellie got 
steadily better. Adela devoted herself 
to her patient. She saw very little of 
George Villiers, as she hardly ever went 
down stairs; and at the hours when he 
sat with NeUie she would remain in her 
own room, writing minute and detailed 
accounts to Mrs. Carrington. In conse- 
quence of Mr. Carrington's continued 
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helplessness, Mrs. Carrington was still 
unable to leave home, so she sent im- 
ploring letters, begging she might be 
told aU particulars. One Thursday even- 
ing Adela had gone to her room as 
usual, when Virginie came with a 
message from her master, to say that he 
hoped Miss Heathcote would join him 
at dinner. *' Madame was asleep," Virginie 
added, "and had desired she might not 
be disturbed." 

Adela's first impulse was to decline, but 
she hesitated. What excuse had she to 
offer? What right had she to refuse so 
simple and natural a request? Virginie 
even had been so sure of her accepting 
it that she had gone away without wait- 
ing for a reply. Adela lingered a few 
minutes, and then, very slowly, she went 
downstairs. George Villiers was already 
in the dining-room, and he came forward 
with a smile of welcome and some little 
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speech expressive of his fears that she 
had been too long neglected in her de- 
votion to Nellie. The windows were 
open, and the air came in softly through 
the half-closed Venetian blinds, bringing 
with it a sweet scent from the heliotrope 
which grew, together with scarlet gera- 
niums, in the china boxes outside. A 
small round table was drawn into the 
recess of one window, and made a cool 
white spot, contrasted against the heavy 
furniture and maroon drapery. It was 
daintly laid out, and sparkled with cut 
glass and silver ; the whole effect aug- 
mented by a stand of ferns and ivy, 
which drooped their delicate leaves and 
tendrils upon a block of ice. 

George ViUiers motioned Adela to 
take the chair opposite his own, and she 
did so. Was it all a dream ? It was the 
realization of a picture she had so often 
painted in her past life. She remembered 
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SO vividly even the last time she and 
George Villiers had dined together. It 
was the day before the fatal misunder- 
standing. Old Mr. Heathcote had been 
detained out beyond his usual hour, and 
after waiting some time, they had com- 
menced dinner, thinking he divl not mean to 
come at all. How happy Adela had been. 
How bright and cloudless the future 
seemed. How gaily they had discussed 
what they would do when they had that 
ideal house of their own ; how they had 
planned their plans. And now, once 
again, after long years, they were dining 
alone together ; but in how different a 
manner to what might have been. The 
world had grown old for both since those 
other days, bearing away with them the 
hopes and beliefs of youth, and leaving 
Adela, at least, with a saddened experience 
gathered from the past, and no vain il- 
lusions about the future. 
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Supposing, she thought, this were real, 
that she was, what a casual observer 
would imagine her to be — George Villiers' 
wife. For a few moments she let her 
imagination run riot, and fancied this 
supreme bliss was hers, that this was 
her home, where she had a right to 
be. 

But the spell was soon broken, for 
George Villiers said, quickly : 

" You are looking so tired, Miss Heath- 
cote, you must let me give you a glass 
of wine, with some ice in it." 

So the picture faded, and life came 
back in all its stern reality. 

Adela gave a little unconscious sigh, 
and began one of those commonplace 
conversations that in social life are the 
vehicles used, not so much to convey 
thought as to conceal it ; using words to 
draw away attention from the truth of 
things. As soon as dinner was over, 
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Adela went upstairs ; but just as she was 
going into Nellie's room, Virginie quietly 
opened the door, and laying her finger 
on her lips, intimated in dumb show that 
her mistress slept, and then closed it 
again. Adela went downstairs, and turned 
into the drawing-room. She would take 
a book, she thought, and sit for a time 
in her favourite seat in the window. The 
" Essays of Elia " were lying on the table, 
with the page folded down exactly where 
she had left it on the night of the ball. 
She took it up and began reading. A 
few minutes only elapsed, and then the 
door opened, and George Villiers walked 
leisurely in. He glanced round the room 
as if he were looking for someone, and 
catching sight of Adela, he hurried for- 
ward. Adela had been so certain he had 
gone, as usual, to his club, that the 
chance of his coming up to the drawing- 
room had never struck her. 
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" How studious you are," he said, sit- 
ting down on a sofa facing her chair. 

" I am afraid if the extent of mv 
studies were judged by the results," 
Adela replied, " I should hardly lay 
claim to your assertions ! " 

" Ah ! but I remember you always 
were a great reader," he replied. 

" I suppose that was only natural ; I 
had no companions, like other girls, so 
books were my friends — friends that never 
failed me ! " 

A silence followed. Adela, without 
meaning it, had spoken rather bitterly, 
and was immediately sorry for it. 

George Villiers' mind went back to the 
conversation he had held with Mrs. Travers, 
and felt sure Adela had been thinking of 
Colonel Dacre. If Colonel Dacre had 
thrown Adela over, it was only retributive 
justice ; but it was quite impossible to 
sa}' this, and any reply was rather difficult. 
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" Well, I fancy it would seem rather a 
strange world in these days," he said, at 
last, taking up the visible thread of the 
conversation, "if we had no books, no 
magazines, even no papers ; one can 
hardly bring oneself to imagine how 
people lived at all in what are called the 
good old times." 

" I never call them the good old times," 
Adela answered, earnestly. " I don't believe 
in ignorance being bliss. What we suffer 
from is far more likely to be the little 
learning that Pope reprobates." 

" Yes, I suppose there's some truth in 
that," George said, settling himself more 
comfortably on the sofa, and resting his 
head on the back of it; "but, after all, 
knowledge has its disadvantages. I fancy 
it's our ignorance that in a measure 
makes life bearable. Supposing we knew, 
for one thing, the perils we escaped every 
day of our lives, the result of our own 
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actions, the way they had influenced our 
destiny, how horribly we should suffer ; 
the probabilities are we should end by 
being afraid to do anything at all." 

An expression of unutterable sadness 
came on Adela's face. 

"Look at the poor," George Villiers 
continued ; " they have no fears in a 
measure such as we have, who know 
the evil of consequences, so they enjoy 
their lives as children do." 

" I think I hardly mean that kind of 
knowledge," Adela said. "To a certain 
extent we must be content to walk in 
darkness ; but we don't even study the 
things we might, the simplest things that 
come before our eyes day after day." 

George stretched out his hand for the 
book. " I want to read you a passage," 
he said, and he began turning over the 
leaves; and so the conversation drifted 
from subject to subject, both he and Adela 
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becoming by insensible degrees more at ease 
in each other's society, and consequently 
more natural ; the time, meanwhile, slipping 
by so rapidly that they had to be re- 
minded by the growing darkness it was 
getting late. Then George Villiers got up 
suddenly, looked at his watch, wished 
Adela a hasty good-night, and went away 
to his own room or the club. 

The following evening Adela went down 
to dinner, as a matter of course. The ice 
once broken, to refuse would be impossible ; 
besides, in spite of the pain, there was a 
certain amount of pleasure also, the kind 
of pleasure one takes in re-visiting the 
scenes of one's youth ; the liking to stand 
in the old familiar places, though they may 
be called home never again. Adela, with 
her secret buried deep down in her heart, 
might, without fear, she thought, gather 
up the ashes that remained. When that 
second dinner was over, and she went up to 
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the drawing-room, George Villiers went 
also. He had been talking earnestly as 
they left the room, and continued the con- 
versation as he followed her upstairs. 
Somehow, they always fell into little dis- 
cussions like these, each holding their own 
opinions with a light passage of arms that 
gave zest to the conversation. To George 
Villiers this kind of companionship was 
the more refreshing because it was so en- 
tirely different from anything to which he 
had been lately accustomed, and he came 
back to it with a renewed interest of which 
he was as yet unconscious. After they 
had talked for some time, as they stood 
by the open window, George said, quite 

suddenlv — 

"Miss Heathcote, I want you to sing 
me one of your old songs." 

Adela had been forgetting the past in 
the present ; but this request brought its 
memory back. She felt her heart beat and 
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the colour come into her face. How could 
she sing any of the old songs — and to 
George Villiers? 

I never sing now," she said hastily, 
that is, hardly ever ; " waiting a moment 
to steady her voice, "if you wish to be 
kind, you won't ask me." 

" But you ought to sing, and, at all 
events, for once oblige me. I want so 
much to hear your voice again that I 
think you cannot refuse ; " and George 

ViUiers went to the piano and opened it. 

Adela would have given anything to 
remain firm, to continue to say " no ; " 
but she did not dare. Might not George 
Villiers fancy she had a reason beyond 
the one she gave ? Besides, was it not 
her duty to put aside all painful memories, 
and strive to think of George only as a 
friend? to live down those other happy 
days altogether. She rose slowly, and 
with a hesitating step crossed the room. 
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"Shall I ring for lights?" George 
asked. 

" Oh, please not ! " Adela exclaimed. 

And she sat down. Presently she let 
her hands wander over the keys, and 
played some soft, minor chords. 

" What is it to be ? " she said, at last. 

George Villiers reflected : but Adela did 
not wait ; though she had asked the ques- 
tion, she did not wish it answered. She 
thought George Villiers might require 
something that she positively could not 
sing, something that would wake up 
more fully the associations of bygone 
days — words that her voice even might 
die in uttering, so she began that favourite 
song of Christine Nilsson's, " Let me dream 
again." 

Her voice trembled a httle at first, 
but, after a few bars, the beauty of the 
music seemed to still her quickened pulses, 
and the words, " Is this a dream ? then 
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waking would be pain," were but the 
echoes of her own heart. 

It was like a dream that she should be 
once again singing in the soft twilight, 
with George Villiers standing over her — 
a dream that carried her back and lulled 
the pain, never deadened through all that 
length of years in which she had suf- 
fered so terribly. There was no real past 
for her ; time had been powerless to touch 
the one master passion of her life. 

Involuntarily, a great tenderness came 
into her voice as she sang, in a low, 
clear voice, " For time may pass away, 
but love abides." 

After she had finished the song, there 
was a dead silence ; at last George 
said, 

" No one sings like you. Miss Heath- 
cote. I have been haunted by your voice 
— your songs, for years. I thought once 
NelHe had your power ; but I know now 
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that she has not got it— that she never 
had it." 

Adela did not answer ; she was afraid 
to trust herself, so she continued playing 
her soft low music, but hhe sang no 
more. 

Was George Villiers thinking regretfully 
of those long ago evenings at Elm Bank ? 
It was impossible to tell, for the fading 
light had almost hidden his face. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

the natural consequence of living 
under the same roof, Adela and 
George Villiers could not help being 
thrown a great deal into each other's 
society. 

When Nellie felt very low and weak, 
she cared for no one so much as Adela. 
She liked her to sit at her bedside, and 
read to her, or attend to her numberless 
little wants ; but as soon as she began 
to get stronger, Adela's companionship 
did not suffice her. She hked people to 
come, who brought the news, and were 
able to tell her what was being done 
in the outside world — a world, of which 
Adela knew nothing. Caroline Travers was 
her most constant visitor; and on these 
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occasions it was tacitly understood that 
Adela should absent herself, George Villiers 
always avoided Caroline Travers, and he 
and Adela were left to their own devices. 
George ViUiers became accustomed to 
meeting Adela about the house, and he 
fell into a way of asking for her if she 
was absent. He grew to want her opinion ; 
to enjoy even a book more if he 
could discuss it with her — when it was 
read — and Adela assumed the role of 
friendship as if it had been the only 
part she had ever played. It was George 
Villiers' utter unconsciousness of Adela's 
inner life that enabled her to do this, 
and she never betrayed herself, or forgot 
her part. 

"Let us go out of doors," George 
would say sometimes, if he went up- 
stairs and found Adela alone in the 
drawing-room. "It is much cooler, and 
there is more air outside." 
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And Adela would put on her bonnet, 
and they would stroll across the park, 
as far as Kensington Gardens, or sit 
under the shade of the stately elm 
trees, and the time would slip away 
almost unconsciously. 

Companionship is the natural bread and 
meat to sustain prosaic everyday life, and 
prevent the spirit from dying of mental 
inanition. It is not the mere companion- 
ship of the body; you may live near, 
so very near, or even with a fellow 
creature, and yet be so far apart. True 
companionship is the en rapport of mind 
with mind, the voiceless meeting of kin- 
dred souls, that would find mere words 
but a poor channel of communication, 
compared to that unexpressed influence 
which, with the touch of a hand, a 
divine intuition, sweeps away all jarring 
cliords, all want of harmony. Beauty 
may inspire a mad passion, which does 
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not last. Talent or excellence may com- 
mand affection, which will weary of its 
object, or become prosaic in its evenness ; 
but the rarer union of soul is the com- 
mencement of bliss which must be eternal. 
In the disorganisation of human affairs, 
the marriage of the mind must be rare. 
It is a sweet remnant of our lost Eden, 
which some enjoy, but fewer find. Many 
know not what spirit they are of till 
too late ; or, perhaps, pass their possible 
happiness in the dark, and this knowledge 
was coming to George Villiers. 

Nellie was almost well, and Adela was 
going back to Elm Bank. Perhaps, if she 
had questioned herself closely, her inclina- 
tion now was to stay ; but she put it aside. 
The letters from Jane reported that 
Mrs. Parker was a good deal weaker, 
so it was obviously her duty to return 
to Eldon, and nurse her faithful old 
servant. 
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" Oh, Adela ! " Nellie exclaimed, when 
Adela told her, " you may return, if you 
like, after next week ; but I ask you as 
a great favour, to remain for Mrs. Ar- 
burtnott's garden party." 

" But, Nellie ; you know I never go to 
parties." 

"I know you don't, as a rule; but I 
want to make this one an exception, for 
if you went, George would let me go, 
and I don't believe he will, unless. It's 
only a garden party. We shall have a 
lovely drive down to Eichmond. When 
we are there, we shall just sit about out 
of doors, and then drive back to London 
in the cool of the evening." 

Nellie was lying in an arm chair 
dressed all in white, with only a blue 
ribbon knot at her throat. She looked 
so like a child, as she fixed her beseech- 
ing blue eyes on Adela's face that Adela 
hesitated ; and Nellie, seeing her ad van- 
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tage, pressed the point. She took Adela's 
hand in both hers, and caressed it softly. 

" Say you will go, Adela ! Think how 
many pleasures I have missed. What a 
disappointment my coming to London has 
been ; that this is the last — the very last 
chance I have of any enjoyment before 
we leave town. If you said the change 
would do me good, it could all be ar- 
ranged so nicely ; but not unless you 
will promise to go also. Adela, you 
can't have the heart to refuse what will 
cost you nothing — what I fully expect 
will be as great a pleasure to you as to 
me. Do you know you look ever so 
much better than you did at Elm Bank, 
and I'm sure it's because you see more 
people.'* 

Adela withdrew her hand. 

"Besides," Nellie continued, '*I have a 
new dress, one I have never even had 
on, arid which I probably never shall 
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have occasion to wear before it's quite 
old-fashioned unless I go to this party. 
Think, Adela, a dress I was to have 
worn at the Botanical fete, and which 
has been lying useless in my drawer 
ever since," and Nellie lifted her eyes 
with a despairing expression in them. 

Adela had no reason for refusing, ex- 
cept that she always disliked anything 
bordering on gaiety ; still, as she was 
going away from London so soon, how 
any particular day was spent did not 
much matter. She did not admit, even 
to herself, that the prospect of a long 
drive with George Villiers influenced her. 
She was hardly conscious that it was sO ; 
but she yielded at last to Nellie's per- 
suasions, and Nellie, radiant with smiles, 
ran to tell her husband, and write a 
letter of acceptance to Mrs. Arburtnott. 

It was a lovely afternoon on the day 
of the Eichmond garden party. It had 
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been almost fiercely hot in the morning ; 
but some dark clouds that were gather- 
ing in the west, without cooling the air, 
intercepted the sun's scorching rays, so 
that, once they were clear of the London 
streets, the drive was really enjoyable. 
Nellie, in the toilette that she so desired 
to wear, was in the highest spirit?. 
Adela was, as usual, dressed in black, 
but it was of a thin, delicate material, and 
she had some deep crimson flowers in 
her little lace bonnet, and a bouquet of 
lilies of the valley in the folds of her 
bodice. It was true what Nellie had 
said, that Adela no longer looked as she 
had used to do at Elm Bank. It was 
not possible ever again to wipe out the 
stamp of years, and of suffering, but 
something of her old loveliness had come 
back to her. A soft colour flushed her 
cheeks, and a light was in her dark 
eyes. Perhaps in some respects she was 
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more beautiful than she had beeiu for 
sorrow had given a softness, a depth, 
a sweet gravity of expression which no- 
thincr else does. It was a face too were 
fascinated to watch, a face that had a 
story written on it. 

It was a long drive from Hyde Park 
Square to Bichmond ; but, perhaps, it was 
only Xellie who was glad when they 
arrived. 

Mrs. Arburtnott's villa was on the banks 
of the Thames ; a picturesque-looking old 
house, built of red brick, with latticed 
windows, and gabled ends. There were 
wide-spreading cedar trees on the lawn, 
which sloped to the river's edge. Weeping 
willows hung over the water, and trailed 
their delicate branches in the broad stream 
as it rippled by. Large stone urns of 
brilliant flowers stood upon the terrace 
walks which led to the landinor-sta<Te bv 
a flight of marble steps. Mrs. Arburtnott 
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was famous for her al fresco parties. They 
were delightfully informal. People were 
allowed to wander about, through 
labyrinths of garden walks, without being 
called upon to play badminton or lawn 
tennis. After London, with its heat, its 
never-ending turmoil, and the constant 
necessity to do something, it was Uke a 
glimpse of another world. There was to 
be dancing, later, for those who wished 
it. Mrs. Arburtnott kept her cedar par- 
lour expressly for that purpose, as, during 
the summer months, she had these at-homes 
every fortnight. Sometimes it was used 
for glee singing also, for dancing was not 
a prominent feature of the entertainment, 
and, in either event, you were never 
distracted by popular airs ; but the music 
was all selected from the old school, quaint 
harmonies, that came floating out into the 
garden through the open windows. Mrs. 
Arburtnott was a widow, with plenty of 
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money, and she went in for aesthetic tastes 
and Queen Anne furniture. " I am doing 
my best," she would say, " to bring back 
my ideas from modern barbarism to the 
right thing;" and, as she was a good- 
looking, well-dressed woman, besides being 
a charming hostess, the Villa on the 
Thames was deservedly popular. After 
coffee and ices had been taken, and the 
usual greetings and introductions gone 
through, she went away to welcome new 
arrivals, and George Villiers, with his wife 
and Adela, were left to their own devices. 
For a time they strolled about, and talked 
to their friends, or visited the conserva- 
tories, which were full of lovely tropical 
plants ; but when the twilight came, and 
lights gleamed from little Chinese lamps 
in the cedar parlour, Nellie was asked to 
dance, and George took her into the house. 
When Adela found herself alone, she left 
the lawn, and, following a winding path, 
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came upon a rustic bridge, which formed 
an entrance to the boat-house. It was one 
of those evenings when the beauty of 
everything seems to touch perfection. The 
moon was just rising, and made a long 
shining ripple of amber light as it became 
reflected in the water. The trees threw 
dark shadows across it, and everything was 
toned down and softened by the tender 
shades of the coming night into a beauty 
which the glare of dayUght would pro- 
bably dispel. Somehow, as Adela leant 
over the bridge, and watched the little 
stream of water flowing so swifty and 
silently into the boat-house, her mind 
went back to the night of Lady Dacre's 
party. No evening like this ever came 
when memory did not insist on taking 
her hand and leading her back the long 
weary road. She heard distant strains of 
music, and sounds of happy laughter, just 
as she had heard on that night, and she 
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was alone, as she had been then. Circum- 
stances seemed always to be arranging 
themselves so that she was made to live 
over and over again the darkest hours 
of her life. She was interrupted in her 
reverie by footsteps coming along the path 
she had just left, and a moment after, to 
make her illusion seem almost real, George 
Villiers was standing by her. 

" I wondered what had become of you," 
he said ; " I have been looking for you 
everywhere." 

" I concluded you were with NelUe." 

A shade passed over George Villiers' 
face. 

"Nellie," he replied, "has found more 
congenial amusement than my society 
could give her;" then, after a moment's 
pause, he added, " don't let us talk on 
unpleasant subjects. Will you tell me, 
instead, what you were thinking about?" 

George Villiers had been standing in tlie 
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path ; but lie came now and leant against 
the bridge. 

'• I hardly know," Adela replied ; " at 
least, it would be difficult to put one's 
thoughts into words ; they come and go so 
quickly, it is almost impossible to define 
them, at all events, at a moment's notice." 

" If I gave you time ? " 

Adela shook her head. " I think not," 
she said ; " thoughts are so especially one's 
own property, that they would be vague 
and useless to anyone else." 

"Then, you would not care to know 

• *i >> 
mine t 

At this moment Adela lifted her head. 
Something in the tone of George Villiers' 
voice made her heart stand still, and she 
felt, rather than saw, that his eyes were bent 
upon her with the old expression of love 
in them she had never thought to see again. 

For a moment the silence was unbroken, 
except by the lapping of the water as it 
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was arrested in its course by the wooden 
wharfs of the boat-house. 

"I was thinking, Adela," George con- 
tinued, "that my scheme for happiness 
had proved a failure; that I can see no 
prospect for the future ; that, come what 
may, my life must remain a blank." 

" Oh, don't say so," Adela exclaimed, 
with a pathetic ring in her voice. 

" Why should I not say so when it is the 
truth. I would not, willingly, bare my 
heart that all the world might know and 
pity me ; but for you, Adela, it is different. 
You ruined my earliest and best hopes ; 
with you I need not be so reticent." 

"I thought you had forgotten those 
days," Adela said, with a deep sigh. 

"I thought so also," George continued. 
*' I believed they were buried with my 
boyhood, but I find they are not. If I 
had not seen so much of you lately, the 
memory of them might not have come 
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back SO freshly ; I might have gone on 
deluding myself; but that dream is over. 
Adela, tell me one thing, would it have 
been as impossible for you to care for me 
now as it was then ? " 

The supreme moment for which 
Adela's soul had so long thirsted had 
come at last ; the cup was at her very lips, 
and she was forbidden to drink it. She 
longed, with a longing almost beyond 
control, to pour out the pent-up sorrows 
of her life, to do what she had always 
craved to do, explain the past. For a 
second the greatness of the temptation 
almost overcame her resolutions. Everj^- 
thing conspired to lead her on. Even 
the warmth and stillness of the moon- 
lit summer night invited confidences, 
but above all, George Yilhers was stand- 
ing by her, and the glamour of his pre- 
sence was upon her. She turned her 
face away and leant over the bridge. 
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The water went gliding on to the sea. 
Her soul was journeying as swiftly and 
more surely, she thought, to the shores 
of the eternal world. Life was short. 
She had but to endure to the end. Any 
explanation now must be wrong, because 
George Villiers was no longer free to 
ask it, because it would surely widen 
the breach that already existed between 
him and his wife. 

It was too late to speak. The doing 
so now might bring a miserable sort of 
gratification to herself; but if help was 
given surely she could overcome the 
desire. 

A prayer came from her white lips, 
and then she saw things as they were, 
and as they might be. She saw the past 
struggles of her life, and all her upward 
steps crumbling beneath her feet, if she 
yielded to temptation. 

A few more moments, and the conflict 
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was over. Adcla turned her face and 
said, in a voice that sounded cold and 
hard, by reason of its repressed emotion : 

" Yes, quite as impossible.*' 

Never as long as she lived was Adela 
able to forget the look of pain on 
George Villiers' face. It was only by an 
immense effort she was able to refrain 
from recalling her words as soon as 
they were uttered. K George Villiers 
had remained, she might have done so, 
for human nature is weak in moments of 
trial ; but with a few words, as coldly 
spoken as her own had been, George 
Villiers turned away and left her. 

About an hour later she was roused 
by Nellie's voice calling her. 

"Where have you been all this time, 
Adela? We are going home. George has 
gone. He would not wait for us. Why, 
Adela," she exclaimed, when she caught 
sight of her face, "what have you been 
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doing ? you look as white as if you had 
seen a ghost. You have been standing 
over that horrid damp river till your 
dress is quite wet with dew, and I am 
certain you have taken a chill." 

Adela was hurried back to the lights 
and the people. Mrs. Arburtnott was full 
of pretty little solicitations, and Adela had 
to smile and talk, to prove her assurance 
that she was not ill. Nellie was tired, and 
the carriage was ordered ; but Mrs. Arburt-r 
nott was very anxious they should remain. 
One of her guests had a lovely tenor voice, 
and was going to sing. It would be a real 
treat, she urged ; but Nellie wanted to 
leave, so they went. 

*' It has been a delightful afternoon," 
Nellie said, as they drove back to London, 
"and how much more sensible it would 
be," she added, " if we had a place on the 
Thames, like Mrs. Arburtnott, instead of 
a mouldy old house in the country, like 
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Brandon Hall. Oh, Adela ! I would give 
such delightful parties," and Nellie was, for- 
tunately, so much taken up with planning 
them, that she did not notice how unusually- 
silent Adela was. 

Adela had decided to leave London on 
the following morning, and she was making 
up her mind how to do so quietly without 
having to say any good-byes. She would 
start very early in the morning, she thought, 
and leave a note for Nellie. She did not 
wish to meet George Villiers again, and 
home was the only place for her. 





CHAFIEE V. 

)S it true, Nellie, Miss Heathcote 
has gone ? " George Villiers said 
to his wife on the day following Mrs. 
Arburtnott's party. 

" I believe so ; there's her note. I do 
hate that underhand sort of way of doing 
things," Nellie said, petulantly. " Why 
could she not say openly, * I wish to go.' 
It was just the same when we married. 
Don't you remember she pretended all the 
way through she was coming to our 
wedding, and at last sent a letter to say 
she had left the village?" 

George read the note, and then threw 
it down. 

"I am glad to hear your standard of 
truth is so high, Nellie ; and all I can 
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say is, that I hope in the future you will 
be prepared to defend your new creed." 

Then, without saying another word, 
he went out, and shut the door behind 
him. 

It was the only reproof he had ever 
given his wife about the ball ; the only 
time since that fatal night that he had 
alluded to it. Nellie burst into tears. 
She felt ill-used and unhappy. She thought 
George would come back ; but he did 
not. She was disinclined to do anything. 
She would not drive out ; and the day 
wore away so very slowly that she began 
to hate London, and almost to wish she 
had never seen it. She walked about the 
house, and looked out of the windows. 
She caught glimpses of the park, and was 
sure everyone was enjoying their lives 
except herself Tt was an unexpected 
pleasure when, about six o'clock, Caroline 
Travers came in. She had not called to 
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see Nellie very often lately. " I don't 
care for your friend Miss Heathcote," she 
had said, in her superb way ; " but I 
have no doubt she was very good for 
you when you were ill ; when you are 
well you can send for me." 

"Why, Caroline," Nellie exclaimed, "I 
thought you were at Windsor. If I had 
only known, I should have written to 
you, for I am dreadfully dull to-day, 
and quite alone.'' 

"Where is Miss Heathcote?" 

"She has gone home." 

Caroline Travers looked as if she 
was going to ask some more particulars, 
but Nellie interrupted her. 

" Do take off your things, Caroline, 
and I will ring for tea. Tell me why 
you are not at Windsor ? " 

Caroline very slowly and deliberately 
drew off her gloves, laid them on the 
table, and then sat down in an easy chair. 
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"Now, I will tell you why," she said, 
" Elton has thrown me over. It was 
arranged we were to have ridden to 
Eichmond, have left our horses there, gone 
on to Windsor by train, and then have 
ridden home in the evening, after dining 
at the Star and Garter." 

"Oh, how delightful!" Nellie ex- 
claimed. 

" I waited in my habit for two hours, 
then sent to Elton's rooms, in Brook 
Street, and was told he had gone to 
Colchester. I managed to get a " Sport- 
ing News," for I suspected how it was, 
and discovered there were to be hurdle 
races at Colchester to-day, the officers 
of the Fifth Lancers riding their own 
horses." 

"But, Caroline, are you not pro- 
voked ? " 

" Of course I am ; I miss a pleasant 
party, and am considered very rude for 
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not keeping to my engagement ; but 
that's Elton all over." 

"How angry I should be." 

"What's the use; men are so selfish, 
they think the world was made for 
them, and I don't think they are far 
wrong." 

A surprised look came into Nellie's 
eyes. 

"It's quite true, Nellie. I have been 
about in the world for ten years, I 
have stayed in domestic circles and felt 
its pulse. I know that men have no 
real sympathies with our sex, no per- 
ceptions, no intuitions. Half the women 
who marry, and fancy their husbands 
are going to be a tower of strength to 
them, fling themselves upon an erection 
of cards, which goes down with a crash. 
Some patient, persevering, hopeful souls, 
set about re-building, but it's always 
the same, directly the pressure comes." 

TOL. II. H 
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"Oh, Caroline," Nellie said, "What 
strange ideas you have. Are all men so 
bad?" 

"I never said bad; but their interests 
and ours are not identical, and never can 
be. Look how they Uke to herd 
together. How they enjoy their clubs. 
If it were not for the union of interests, 
and the law that enforces it, men and 
women would be entirely apart. They 
are the same race, but a different 
species." 

" I am sure there are manly women 
and womanly men," NelUe suggested. 

"So there are; they are the con- 
necting Unks, and only go to prove my 
theory. Now, tell me, what is the 
matter with you ? " 

Nellie blushed. She always felt that 
Caroline Travers was looking through 
her, that there was no escaping her 
calm scrutiny. She had not meant tj 
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tell her troubles ; but she was soon 
gently led into confidences. ♦ There 
were tears in her voice, and it was her 
voice which had betrayed her, and the 
tears flowed over before she was aware 
of it. 

" I don't know much about the Walton 
Pagetts," Caroline said, as they discussed 
the subject, " except that they gave a 
grand ball — and every one went. As 
far as Mrs. Chetwynde is concerned, I think 
she is a very pleasant, nice little woman. 
It's absurd to suppose you can have a 
fixed standard for everything. People 
who have not been much about in the 
world insist upon it, consequently the 
world is full of unreasonable prejudices. 
People who have lived in a groove all 
their lives plant the standard they be- 
lieve in and march everything and every- 
one up to it, and if they don't correspond, 
utter condemnation is the result." 

H 2 
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" I wish everyone thought as you do," 
Nellie said, admiringly. 

" Oh, I dare say a good many people 
may ; only they are afraid of Mrs. 
Grundy, and don't like to allow it. 
When do you leave London, Nellie?" 

" Any day — I don't care how soon I go." 

"And where are you going?" 

"To some quiet watering place." 

"My dear Nellie, you must go to 
Brighton." 

"I am sure George won't take me 
there." 

"You must persuade him into it." 

Nellie shook her head. 

"I am going," Caroline continued, " and 
we might make a sociable little party, 
which you would be sure to enjoy." 

" I know I should ; but how can it be 
managed? George has, I believe, set 
his heart on some dreadful out of the 
way place no one ever heard of." 
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" My dear Kellie, you must refuse to 
go. If you always give way to a man, 
he is sure to end by despising you. 
A little gentle opposition is a wholesome 
stimulant to affection." 

" Do you think you could suggest it," 
Kellie said. 

"I am sure I could not," Caroline an- 
swered, getting up and drawing on her 
gloves. " My dear Nellie, you must learn 
to manage your own affairs; and, pardon 
me for saying so, the sooner you begin 
the better. Are you coming to the opera 
to-night?" 

Nellie refused. She would wait and 
see what George meant to do. 

George did not return home till quite 
late that evening, and when he did he 
looked as worn as if he had been having 
a hard day's work. He went up to Nellie 
and kissed her, and his manner to her 
was very gentle. 
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You are looking ill," he said, "have 
yoa not been out at all?" 
" No." 
"You are tired of London?" 

" Yes." 

"What do you say, are you ready to 
leave at once?" 

"Yes, quite ready." 

"Where shall we go, Nellie?" 

"Where do you wish to go?" Nellie 
answered. 

"I have been thinking," he said, "that 
once, when I was a boy, we spent a 
summer at Clitheroe. It's only a fishing 
village, but you get a lovely sweep of 
the German Ocean, and I feel as if I 
should like to be there again. I think 
I should feel a boy once more if I could 
climb the hills and fish in the bay. Shall 
we go there, Nellie, and try to forget 
that any cloud has ever risen between 
us?" 
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George Villiers said this with an effort, 

■ 

and waited for Nellie's answer ; but Nellie 
only hung her head, and got red even 
to the tips of her ears. 

"Tell me, would you care to go there 
with me alone, Nellie; or is there any 
other place you would like better ? " 

"Oh, George, if you would really take 
me to the place I should like, take me 
to Brighton ; everyone worth knowing will 
be at Brighton." 

The softened expression left George 
ViUiers' face. No one would ever know 
how he had struggled to do his duty, 
and this was his reward. 

It's a miserable waste of time trying to 
make people what they are not. It's 
wiser far to accept them as they are, and 
learn to make the best of them. 




CHAPTEE VI. 

Irs. PAEKEE was more iJl than 
Adela had expected to find her, 
and it was evident the little flame of life 
was fast burning itself out. She was so 
delighted to see her mistress that Adela 
was obliged, on her return to Elm Bank, 
to arrange for so much time every day- 
being spent by her old housekeeper's bed- 
side. The necessity to do something was 
a real blessing, and it excused her from 
returning calls, or seeing many people. 
Mrs. Carrington, of course, came to hejlr 
all about her dear Nellie, and loaded 
Adela with thanks for having taken so 
much care of her. She was afraid, she 
said, on the occasion of her second visit, 
that they would not be back at Brandon 
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Hall during the summer. George was 
going to take Nellie to Brighton for the 
benefit of sea air, and then abroad. 
"George always seemed so anxious," she 
added, "to get his wife away from all her 
friends, so as to be able to keep her 
entirely to himself; which, of course, was 
natural ; only, for Milly's sake, she should 
like them to remain more at home." 

Adela was conscious of a feeling of 
relief. The days when she might wish to 
see George Villiers had gone for ever. 

No one can be entirely miserable when 
living a life of self-abnegation. For a 
second time Adela had to fight against 
the desire to give up, and just let herself 
drift with the stream, but she conquered. 
Old Mrs. Parker grew rapidly worse. 
Night after night Adela never left her; 
and when, at last, she died, Adela's name 
was the last word she uttered. 

" You can overdo the thing," Mr. 
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Carrington urged, in a tone of remon- 
strance. 

" I am quite well," Adela always replied ; 
"and if I like to give the strength of my 
body to help the weakness of others, 
ought you to blame me?" 

Just as the summer was ending, a low 
fever broke out, not only in Eldon, but 
in the villages round. The hospital at 
Wickham was full, so that numbers had 
to be refused admittance. Adela devoted 
herself to taking care of those who were 
most poor and most friendless. Every- 
one said she would take the infection ; 
but she did not. She seemed to bear a 
charmed life, for she went, week after 
week, into the poisoned atmosphere of 
the meanest localities, carrying the little 
children in her arms, and leaning over 
infected lips to catch the last faint whispers 
of those who were dying. She had hardly, 
she thought, appreciated the value of 
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money till now, when she saw what 
good might be done with it, and she 
was thankful for its possession ; but above 
all, she had never realized the different 
degrees of suffering to which humanity is 
liable. The sorrows of her own life faded 
into insignificance beside the struggles 
of the poor. She had thought her life 
a blank ; but the revelation of greater 
misery taught her how many blessings 
she still enjoyed. 

Just as the autumn was beginning, and 
just before George and Nellie were expected 
home, Adela decided on going away for 
a change. There was nothing to prevent 
her. When she made her intention known, 
it caused no remark ; indeed, it was thought 
the best thing she could do, and a very 
sensible plan, for she was thoroughly 
worn and tired. She determined to shut 
up Elm Bank, and only take Jane with 
her. Poor old Parker was to live with a 
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sister. He missed his wife too much to 
care to remain in service without her. 
James wanted to " better himself." An 
opening to do so had, he thought, occurred 
at Wickham, which was a growing little 
town, for the setting up a livery stable ; 
and, after much deliberation, he decided 
to lay out his savings on the purchase of 
horses and carriages, and venture the result. 

"You won't forget me when I'm away?" 
Jane said, rather anxiously. 

She was not nearly as coquettish now in 
her treatment of her lover as she had used 
to be. She was "getting on," as people 
remarked, and not so sure of her ground. 

" Well, don't you be gone too long," 
James replied, as he gave the final polish 
to a plated bit which he was busily 
cleaning, as he leant against the door 
of the harness room, where Jane had 
followed him to secure a little quiet 
conversation. 
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There was a twinkle as he said this, 
but the words were delivered with much 
gravit y . 

"We can be married as soon as you 
like, James, when I get back/' 

" Always provided, you know, I don't 
find anj'^one m Wickham as might suit 
me better," James replied, with his head 
a little on one side, as if his mind was 
engrossed with his work. 

" Oh, James ! and after all these years to 
talk like that." 

"How many years is it?" James said. 
"Let's see — how old are you now?" 

Jane flushed crimson. She had begun 
to be very sensitive about her age. 

"I didn't come here to talk about my 
age," she said, with a touch of her old 
independence. " If you don't like me, you 
can leave me." 

" Now, that's not fair," James said, 
putting down the wash-leather. " It's yow. 
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I think, that are going to leave rm. I 
want a wife now Tm going into business, 
and I ain't a-going to wait another seven 
years like Jacob did. I won't wait 
another day over next spring, so look 

out " 

A sharp retort was on Jane's lips, but 
she stifled it, gave a little sigh instead, 
and took out her pocket-handkerchief. 
It was perhaps the most politic thing 
she could have done, for James came 
round at once, and the conversation 
ended with a renewal of vows, and a 
more definite arrangement about the mar- 
riage. Adela was consulted. She gave 
James a sufficient sum to smooth away 
all difficulties, and enable him to make a 
good start. She did not mean to remain 
abroad beyond the winter, she said, and 
in the spring Jane should be married, 
and the wedding take place from Elm 
Bank. 
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For .a long while Adela was undecided 
where to go, and at last the question 
was settled almost by accident. She was 
in her father's study arranging some of 
his papers, when she came upon an old 
portfolio of drawings she had never noticed 
before. They had evidently been done 
many years ago — probably during some of 
his wanderings as a young man. One 
especial water-coloured sketch attracted 
her admiration. It was a sea view — a 
bay of almost cobalt blue surrounded by 
lovely rocks and hills which were liter- 
ally covered with pink heath, and which 
sloped down to the water's edge, where 
their brightness was reflected as if in a 
mirror. 

Adela sat down and held the sketch 
before her. She had seen very little 
pretty scenery, and she was a lover of 
nature. She would hke to go there, she 
thought, and she turned it over to see 
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if she could find any clue as to its 
whereabouts. A pencil memorandum was 
in the corner. It was almost obliterated; 
but she took it to the window, and, by 
the stronger light, read these words in 
her father's handwriting — 

" St. Brelades Bay, Jersey. In me- 
moriam of the happiest three mouths of 
my life." 

The date was there ; the date of a sum- 
mer of a year when he must have been 
a young man, and long before his mar- 
riage or her own birth. Adela gave an 
involuntary sigh. Her father stood be- 
fore her in a new light. Perhaps she 
thought he also had lived an inner life, 
that his loneliness had been as great as 
her own, though no one had ever guessed 
it. She had known so little, almost no- 
thing of his early life, and he left no 
private journals or diaries. A sudden 
desire took possession of her to go to 
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St. Brelades Bay. She would like, she 
thought, to visit the place wliere he had 
been so happy, to see the scene, and 
imagine a past of which nothing remained 
to him in after years but the sketch of 
a sunny landscape and a few pencilled 
words. It would be a link, though the 
mystery attached to it must remain for 
ever unsolved. 

It was a lovely night, towards the middle 
of October, when Adela Heathcote, accom- 
panied by Jane, went on board the Nor- 
mandie, at Southampton. All their plans 
had been matured, and they were to leave 
the docks at twelve o'clock for the Channel 
Islands. There was the usual bustle, the 
last good-byes, the hurrying feet, the 
calling the contrary orders, the pulling of 
ropes, the clanking of chains ; then the 
anchor was lifted, and they swung out 
into the river. 

Adela was standing on the deck, and, 

VOL. II. I 
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looking a little way across the stern of the 
vessel, saw a large East Indian steamer. 
It had a black figure-head, with white 
drapery which made it look ghastly in the 
moonlight, and just above was written in 
letters of gold. The Deccan. It was the 
same vessel in which George ViUiers had 
gone out to India. 

It was only a coincidence ; but Adela 
felt, as the vessel became shrouded in the 
darkness of the night, as if it was the 
severing of the last link that bound her to 
the past. 

She would not go below ; the thought of 
the cabin was unbearable. . The lights were 
shining all along the banks. Netley 
Hospital seemed actually illuminated, 
throwing the river into greater shadow, 
and making the many vessels they passed 
look like phantom ships as they glided 
by. The noise and bustle on deck did not 
subside till after they had passed Hurst 
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Castle and the Needles, and were out in the 
open Channel. Then a great calm fell 
upon everyone and everything. The noisy 
passengers who had been having supper, or 
wildly hunting for lost luggage, had gone 
to their berths. Boxes were all safely 
deposited in the hold, the ropes were 
coiled up, the sailors at their posts, and 
only the captain remained pacing backwards 
and forwards on the bridge. As the night 
advanced, the moon rose, and a phosphor- 
escent light played on the water. Then 
the air grew cold, the stars faded, and 
everything was in darkness. It was the 
hour before daybreak. Adela drew her 
wraps more closely about her. The great 
waste of water all round her, the utter 
isolation of that little freight of human 
beings absorbed her thoughts. There was 
no danger, she knew, perhaps, not so much 
as there was in travelling by land ; but the 

utter loneliness, the stillness, broken only 

I 2 
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by the throbbing of the engine, had some- 
thing weird in it, that prevented the possi- 
bihty of sleep. 

At last the morning dawned. First, 
there was a luminous vapour upon every 
wave, then, in stately majesty, the sun 
rose, and touched them with a streak of 
gold ; then a crimson flood dyed all the 
water, which flashed and sparkled like a 
sea of liquid rubies. 

Adela went on to the bridge. It was 
the ushering in of such a gorgeous day- 
break as she had never before seen ; such 
as no one reahzes who has only watched 
the sunrise from the land. 

As soon as it was light the noise and 
bustle began again. One by one the cabin 
passengers came up, anxious to catch the 
first glimpse of the Islands, which, by 
seven o'clock, were to be seen like little 
clouds on the far horizon. They reached 
Guernsey first, and here flower girls came 
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on board, dressed in their Norman caps 
and wooden shoes, carrying baskets full of 
lovely bouquets and freshly-gathered fruit. 
Some of the passengers landed ; but the 
greater number went on to the larger 
Island of Jersey. It was only a two hours' 
passage from Guernsey to Jersey. Soon 
after ten they rounded Noirmont Point, 
and, by eleven, the Normandie was lying 
along the St. Heliers' pier. 

Adela's only knowledge of Jersey was 
through her picture, and her intention was 
to go straight out to St. Brelades Bay. 
She and Jane remained on board till nearly 
every one else had gone on shore, and then 
they followed. Carriages were waiting to 
be hired, so they secured one without 
difficulty, and were soon driving along the 
broad road that skirts the coast towards 
the south of the Island, passing through 
the little village of St. Aubins. After that, 
they ascended a long, steep hill, from the 
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top of which they commanded a beautiful 
panoramic view of sea and land ; the town 
of St. Heliers, with its fort and castle 
rising in the distance. Then they began to 
descend the hill, and, turning a point, they 
saw St. Brelades Bay lying at their feet. 
It was the realization of the picture. A 
lovely bay of deep-blue water, shut in 
between sloping, fern-covered hills, and 
deep-red granite rocks. A little church, 
almost hidden by trees, was on the hill 
side, and a few houses were scattered 
about in different directions. They desired 
the driver to take them to an hotel, and he 
drew up before a long, low-roofed building, 
little more than a cottage. 

That was the only hotel, he said, in 
St. Brelades. 

There was no apparent signs of human 
life anywhere. A few cocks and hens were 
straying about, and a wild, shaggy dog 
rushed out from the stable yard, bark- 
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ing furiously. After a good deal of 
shouting on the part of the driver, a 
man emerged from somewhere behind the 
house, and, eventually, the landlord made 
his appearance. He had no accommoda- 
tion, he said, except for day visitors ; his 
house, beyond a dining-salle, was unfur- 
nished. There were lodgings, he explained, 
and, no doubt, they would find what they 
wanted by making enquiries. Madame Le 
Brun, who lived at the little farm of St. 
Magloire, on the hill, just behind the 
church, had strangers in the summer time^ 
and he thought no one was with her 
then. 

Adela was disappointed ; but leaving the 
luggage with the carriage, she and Jane set 
out on an exploring expedition. First, 
they went down towards the beach ; then 
they turned to the right, and ascended the 
hill by a path that led them past the 
church. They passed the cottage the land- 
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lord had pointed out, and, just beyondy 
they met a boy, of about nine years old, 
leading a fawn-coloured cow by a chain 
attached to its horns. He was a pretty 
child, with curling hair, and large, dark 
eyes, and wore a little sailor dress of rough 
blue serge. 

Adela stopped him, and found, after a 
short conversation, that he was Madame 
Le Bi-un's grandson. He spoke English 
fluently, but with a foreign accent, and 
seemed both quick and intelligent. "He 
would call his grandmother," he said, 
and he ran to do so ; first, however, 
tethering the cow in some sweet, fresh 
grass. Madame Le Brun came out at 
once, carrying a large tin milk-can in 
her hand. She was dressed in a blue 
linsey petticoat, a short jacket, wore a 
a pair of wooden sabots on her feet, and 
a sun bonnet of quihed white calico on 
lier head. Her face was wrinkled and 
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weather-worn; but the eyes were keen 
and bright, and the whole expression 
of her face pleasant. 

"She had rooms," she said, "with the 
most beautiful view in the island;" and 
she put her can down, and led the way- 
through a wooden gate into a Uttle gar- 
den smelling of laveuv^er and honeysuckle. 
The house door stood open, and they 
went in. 

" There ! " said Madame Le Brun, throw- 
ing up, with a jerk, one of three narrow 
windows, in a cool, pleasant room ; and 
then she stood back, evidently waiting for 
a burst of admiration. 

It was a lovely view, and commanded 
all the bay. The garden ran down be- 
tween steep boulders of rocks till it 
reached the sea; and little winding paths 
carried you on to the beach when the 
tide was low. The sea was lying so still 
that the waves only gently lapped on the 
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stretch of pale yellow sand; but when 
there was a spring tide or a storm, 
Madame Le Brun explained, the waves 
washed over the garden, and the spray 
beat against the windows ; " but Madame 
need not be afraid," she added, " for her 
husband's father had built the cottage, 
and though he was lying in the church- 
yard, was not the cottage still standing, 
and as strong as ever ? " 

Adela decided to take the rooms. 
They were small, but, like the garden, 
they smelt of lavender and rosemary. A 
great myrtle tree grew at the open win- 
dow, and it and a large magnolia tree 
together threw a pleasant shade across 
a patch of grass, overlooking the ravine 
below. She would sit out there, she 
thought, and work, and think. 

Madame Le Brun's little grandson, 
Jacques, went back with Jane to the inn 
to get the luggage, and Adela remained 
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listening to Madame Le Brun's conversa- 
tion, for at intervals she came into the 
sitting-room, ostensibly to make some 
alteration in the arrangement of a chair, 
or to pass a duster over a table ; but 
really to talk, for she chatted volubly all 
the while. 

She had no one living with her but 
her grandson ; but then, " my good — what 
other did she want." Was he not more 
clever than any boy in St. Brelades ? Did 
he not mind the garden and the cow? 
and was he not often wanted to go out 
fishing with his uncle Pierre, just because 
he was so handy in hauUng in the nets. 
She did not like his going out at nights, 
for he was the only one left her out of 
all her family, and his father had been 
drowned at the Newfoundland fishery. 
She fetched a picture of her son, and 
showed it with great pride; but a tear 
ran down her brown cheek as she said. 
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pointing in the direction of the church- 
yard, 

" I should feel happier if he was lying 

there, only it was not the Lord's will." 

Jane was not very long before returning 
to St. Magloire; and by the time Adela 
had changed her travelling dress, and had 
a rest, everything was in order. Madame 
Le Brun had laid out a primitive repast 
in the parlour. Jacques had been to his 
uncle for some fish, whilst his grand- 
mother had milked the cows, and put a 
jug of creamy milk upon the table, be- 
sides a large bowl of China roses. All 
the windows were open now, and the 
tide was going out rapidly, leaving a 
great sweep of land and huge forests of 
black rock extending to almost either 
headland. 

When the heat of the day was over, 
Adela climbed the point to see the sun 
set. There were towering blocks and 
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spires of granite on the crown of the hill, 
which was carpeted with ferns and ground 
ivy. The glory of the purple heather 
had gone, but wild flowers abounded 
everywhere in the most lavish profusion. 
Tall white marguerites, and golden gorse, 
and foxgloves, and buttercups, and a 
hundred other delicate blossoms, all grow- 
ing in among the ferns and moss, making 
the green hill slopes look like a garden, 
such as Easselas describes in the happy 
valley. 

The force of what Madame Le Brun 
had said about the work of her husband's 
father having outlasted him, and her own 
reflections in Westminster Abbey, were 
borne back upon Adela's mind as she 
stood gazing out on the far horizon of sea 
and sky, and thought of her own father. 
The scene, no doubt, had looked just 
like this all those long years ago, when 
he was young, and she was not even 
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bom, or thought of; and the stones that 
might have told so much, could they 
have spoken, were but silent records of 
the past. The sparkling water was for 
ever beating against those hoary old 
granite rocks, but there was no visible 
change in them; whilst those who called 
themselves their owners, one after another, 
had passed away, and were forgotten, as 
completely as if they had never existed. 
Generations came and went, whilst they 
alone remained untouched by the finger 
of time. 

On Sunday Adela attended the French 
service in the St. Brelades church, which 
had been built as far back as the year 
1111, and there also she thought of her 
father. Had he once sat in the very 
place where she was now sitting, listening 
to the primitive singing that was mingled 
with the surging of the waves as they 
washed the walls below? Had he been 
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alone, as she was, or was there someone 
else to make the happiness he had spoken 
of? 

All had passed away, and she would 
never know; but she could not gaze on 
the darkened walls without emotion. The 
memories of years thronged round them 

She could almost fancy that in dim array 
came sweeping past her the forms of 
those who had also worshipped there, and 
who were now sleeping under the shadow 
of the cypress and the ilex trees in the 
graveyard outside. 
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[HE days and even the weeks 
glided by without any parti- 
cular event coming to mark them, and 
they were spent so exactly in the same 
manner that it was difficult not to con- 
fuse one with another. Adela grew to 
like the life at the little cottage of 
St. Magloire more and more. Some- 
times she and Jane made expedi- 
tions to the different bays ; but more 
often Adela wandered about alone, or 
attended by Jacques, who delighted to be 
allowed to carry her books, or a camp- 
stool. She and Jacques became great 
friends. He was a bright, intelligent boy, 
and knew every inch of the way for miles 
round. Having been brought up near the 
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sea all his life, he had no fear, and 
climbed the steepest rocks like a chamois. 
He knew where it was safe to go, where 
the gulls built their nests, and the largest 
anemones grew, and every bit of sea-lore, 
as well as a red Indian knows the trail 
of the wild beasts. He had been brought 
up with old people, and was full of quaint 
sayings, and given to believe in many 
superstitions. He told Adela long tales 
about the witches' rock, and the Evil 
Eye, which the people believed in as 
firmly as they did in their Bibles. 
Adela amused herself with teaching him, 
for, in spite of what his grandmother 
had said, his education was not very 
far advanced, although he was quick to 
learn. His one ardent wish was to 
go to sea ; but to this both his grand- 
mother and his uncle Pierre objected. 
His uncle, Pierre Le Brun, was not 
really an uncle, although he was always 
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spoken of as such ; but only a cousin 
of some third or fourth degree. Not 
that it made much difference, for 
among the natives of the Island, they 
recognise the most remote relations be- 
longing to them, as if they were a clan. 
Old Pierre had no very near belongings, 
so he was always coming round from St. 
Ouen's bay, where he lived, to have a 
gossip with his kinsfolk, and namesake* 
Madame Le Brun. 

Little Jacques was not a robust-looking 
child, like those of the fishermen living 
about. His eyes were bright, and there 
was usually a lovely pink colour on his 
cheeks ; but his hands were fragile, and 
his colour went and came with every 
passing emotion. His devotion to Adela 
was quite touching. He brought her 
flowers every morning, and lingered about 
the garden for hours at a time, in 
case she might want him. He had always 
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some new wonder to tell her, when they 
went for their walks. He knew the names 
of all the- ships that went by to England, 
and would take her to the nearest points 
where she might see them. 

Sometimes Adela thought of going over 
to France. On the east side of the 
Island, when the day was clear, the 
French coast was so distinctly visible, 
that it seemed to invite her there, then 
the cold weather came, and she put it 
off. She had not meant to return to Elm 
Bank before the spring, but Jersey was 
only to have been the first step towards 
a longer journey. It was that still; only 
she did not know it. 

Every day she grew less and less in- 
clined to leave St. Brelades Bay. Perhaps 
it was partly because she was not feeling 
so strong as she had used to do. Her 
protracted vigils during the fever season 
had told upon her, coming, as they had 
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done, so immediately after Mrs. Parker ^s 
death. She would never allow it, but 
she could not do the things, or bear 
fatigue, as she had done six months 
before. 

The early part of the Jersey winter 
was so mild that nothing seemed to die. 
The red geranium that covered one side 
of St. Magloire blossomed up to Christ- 
mas, and it was only by the shortness 
of the daylight you realised it was 
December. 

During the winter months St. Bre- 
lades was so quiet that it was almost 
impossible to believe it could ever be 
as gay in the summer as Madame Le 
Brun used to describe it. 

To Madame Le Brun herself no season 
made any apparent difference; from the 
time she got up to the time she went 
to bed she always wore the same linsey 
petticoat, sun bonnet, and wooden sabots ; 
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her bonnet she never took off her head, 
no matter what she was * about, or 
whether she were in the house or out 
of it ; it was part of herself. She 
spoke of England as a far, distant coun- 
try, and had never been beyond St. 
Brelades in her hfe, except once or twice 
to the St. Hehers' market ; but she was 
quite contented, her world was her own, 
and she was mistress of it. 

Perhaps there is something infectious 
in seeing great contentment. Adela 
felt as if St. Magloire were a haven 
of rest. She no longer craved for happi- 
ness or sympathy, as she had used to do. 
In looking back, it seemed as if she had 
passed through turbulent waters, which 
had almost overwhelmed her, but that she 
had reached land at last. Perhaps it 
was that, hitherto, her life had been so 
unvaried and colourless that time had 
never brought healing on its wings. Per- 
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haps it was that a greater peace than 
any this world can give was coming 
upon her. 

The early days of February shone 
warm and bright ; the banks were yellow 
with primroses, which also covered many 
of the little graves in the St. Brelades 
churchyard. Adela spent a great deal of 
her time there, for it was close to St. 
Magloire, and she liked walking up and 
down the wide footpath, which ran under 
the shelter of the ilex trees. 

It was unlike most churchyards, for 
it was so close to the sea that the trees 
hung over the ivy-covered walls, and 
almost touched the bright blue waves 
which washed against them. The birds 
sang in their branches, and lovely flowers 
and creepers twined about the old tomb- 
stones, many of which were so very old 
that they had long-forgotten names 
carved upon their crumbling surfaces. 
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Sometimes it was almost impossible to 
believe it was only February. Then 
March came, and the cold, east winds. 
For weeks Adela was a prisoner to the 
house with a cough that, although not 
bad, would never quite go away. 

One afternoon Jacques put his curly 
head in at the parlour door to tell her 
it was a spring-tide. She had always 
agreed to go out with him, and see one 
of these tides from the point, and 
Jacques never failed to remind her ot 
all her promises. 

" Come in, Jacques," she said ; and 
Jacques advanced with an excited expres- 
sion on his little face. 

" When wiU the tide be high ? " Adela 

asked. 

"It is nearly high water now. See," 

he exclaimed, pointing to a ridge of foam 

that almost covered the sands. 

Adela went to fetch a hat and cloak, for 
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she did not like to disappoint the child ; 
and soon after they were slowly climbing 
the heights and breasting against a south- 
west gale, which almost drove them back 
at every step. When they paused, the 
sight was quite grand enough to reward 
any trouble. 'The waves were rushing 
over the low water rocks, and dashing 
against their highest points with a force 
that sent the foam whirling into the air 
like flakes of snow. The entire bay was 
a mass of breakers which, arrested in 
their course by the sea-wall, formed whirl- 
pools with the next advancing waves. It 
was a sight that made any one on land 
think with terror of those at sea. The 
sun was getting low, and there were heavy, 
dark clouds with golden edges banking 
up the horizon. The wind seemed every 
now and then to die away ; then it rose 
in redoubled fury, till the noise of it, like 
thunder, was reverberated from hill to hill. 
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"Oh, I trust we may not hear of any 
wrecks ! " Adela exclaimed. 

" Uncle Pierre knows when there is 
going to be a storm, and if any one will 
be lost in it," Jaques said, with an old- 
world expression on his little face. 

" How does Uncle Pierre know ? " 

" Oh, because the bells ring out at sea." 

" What beUs ? " Adela asked. 

" Oh, that's not here," Jaques said ; " it's 
in St. Ouen's bay. The church bells that 
were stolen long ago. A storm came then, 
and the vessel was lost; so they always 
ring now when there's going to be a wreck. 
Sometimes I fancy I can hear them when 
Pm lying awake at nights ; but I never 
tell any one, not even grandmother." 

" I hope I shall not hear them to-night," 
Adela said, and instinctively she drew little 
Jacques away from the edge of the cliff. 
He had absolutely no fear, except of the 
supernatural, and cUmbed about the rocks 
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in a manner that often made her sick and 
dizzy ; but Madame Le Brun seemed to 
think it was all safe so long as he was 
was not in a boat. 

" There will be heaps of vraic to-morrow," 
Jacques contmued, presently ; " and I can 
get you some beautiful anemones for your 
glass." 

And so they chatted on of other things, 
as they stood under a projecting point 
of rock to shelter themselves from the 
violence of the storm. Large white sea- 
gulls, with their wings spread, were cir- 
cling over their heads, following an instinct 
of safety in keeping near the land. They 
almost touched them sometimes as they 
flew by ; then they dropped into the waves 
below, and were not distinguishable from 
the surf. 

Presently the sun came out from behind 
the dark cloud. It blazed like a ball of 
fire, till the cloud became crimson, and 
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purple, and gold, whilst a thousand rays, 
like arrows of light, made a glory all 
round the sky ; then the light faded and 
the sun sank behind the hill. 

Adela turned to go home. The wind 
blew with such violence that she held 
Jacques' hand very tightly ; and they 
reached the cottage to find Jane rather 
anxiously expecting them. 

The following day rose quite calmly ; 
for although there were lowering clouds 
that threatened rain, *the storm seemed 
to have spent itself. All the fishing boats, 
which had been drawn up for safety on 
to the beach, had put to sea, and Uncle 
Pierre had gone back to St. Ouen's bay. 

When the tide was dead low, Jaques, 
armed with a basket, set out in search of 
the anemones for Adela's aquarium. Adela 
watched his Httle figure from her window, 
climbing over the rocks, till at last it was 
lost in the far distance. 
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The cold wind of the day before had 
increased her cough, and she was not able 
to go out, so she drew a seat to the window 
and took up some work. She was growing 
fond of little Jacques, and interested herself 
in watching for his return; but she was 
tired ; her work dropped from her fingers, 
and she fell asleep. Jane had gone into St. 
Heliers on a shopping expedition, so that 
there was no one to disturb her till the 
door opened, and Madame Le Brun looked 
in. 

" It's cold this afternoon," she said, " and 
you have almost let the fire go out." 

Adela looked at the clock. Could it be 
nearly five? More than two hours must 
have elapsed since she saw Jacques vanishing 
over the rocks. 

'* Where is Jacques ? " she said, hastily. 

Madame Le Brun was stirring the dying 
embers into a flame with noisy activity. 

" Where is Jacques ? " repeated his grand- 
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mother ; " my goodness ! how should I 
know? He's just here, and there, and 
everywhere. I thought he was with you." 

*' No ; but Jacques went more than two 
hours ago over the rocks to get limpets 
and sea anemones. Ought he not to 
have been back by now ? " 

The old woman let the fire-irons fall 
from her hands, which she lifted up, 
exclaiming in a voice that rang through 
the house : 

" The Lord save him ! The tide turned 
more than an hour ago ! " 

Adela sprang to her feet. 

" What could happen to him ? " she 
said. "What danger is there?" 

" Let me go ; let me go ! " screamed 
his grandmother, almost incoherently. 
" My poor boy ; my Jacques ! The only 
one I had left — my son's child ! " 

''How could he be drowned?" Adela 
urged, all the colour leaving her face. 
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Madame Le Brun (taught at the word 
drowned. " Yes, that's it ; you may be sure 
he's been drowned ; drowned ! and I shall 
never see him again — never ! " 

"Where is his Uncle Pierre?" Adela 
asked, following her out into the garden 
without even waiting to put on a cloak 
or shawl. 

"He's gone home, and I don't know 
when he will be back. There is no one 
to save my boy ; no one ! " 

"Come with me," Adela said, firmly, 
seizing the old woman by the arm. " Per- 
haps, after all, the child is safe ; and if not, 
very likely there are some fishermen on the 
beach who will help us." 

But the beach was deserted. Not a 
boat was to be seen. A misty rain was 
falling ; and the tide was coming in very 
gently, but so swiftly that nearly every 
rock was covered. At first there seemed 
no sign of any human being ; but, as they 
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strained their eyes, they both distinctly 
saw, on a far off point a kind of little 
island, which the advancing water had 
not yet overflowed^ the figure of a child. 

Madame Le Brun fell on her knees 
and held out her arms. "Jacques," she 
called, "Jacques," but there was no 
answer, except by the echo from the 
hill side. 

" Oh, what can I do," Adela ex- 
claimed, wringing her hands in the help- 
lessness of her agony. A moment after 
she .recollected having seen a boat lying 
on the shingle, just under the church- 
yard, only a few mornings ago. If it 
was seaworthv, and she was fortunate 
enough to find a man who could row 
it, she would go out in it herself, and 
Jacques might yet be saved. 

She ran up the sandy slope towards 
the little inn. She felt she must do 
something, and that every moment was 
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precious. A stray fisherman might be 
there, although the chance seemed 
aofainst it. She turned the an^rle of the 
wall, and to her great joy, saw a man 
leaning against it, apparently half 
asleep. 

Adela hurried up to him, and laid her 
hand upon his shoulder, in order to 
rouse him. 

" You must be quick and come," she 
said, " I want you to row a boat. I 
want you to help me to save a little boy, 
who has been surrounded by the tide, 
and is out all alone on one of the 
rocks." 

He was slow to understand ; a 
half-witted man ; and she had to explain 
what she wanted several times before 
he took it in, and all the while the 
precious moments were flying. She 
offered a great reward, and a greater 
still, and the greed of gain at last fired 
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his dull mind, and he followed her to 
where the boat was lying. 

There were no oars. 

The man shook his head. He knew 
the boat. It was old, and leaked, and 
was never intended for sea, but was to 
be broken up for firewood. 

Adela's heart sank, her last hope had 
gone. She dreaded to turn her head, 
she could not look at little Jacques 
being swept away and drowned before 
her eyes, whilst she was so powerless to 
save him. 

A wild call from Madame Le Brun 
roused her. A boat had rounded the 
point. 

Adela flew back to the water's edge. 
Madame Le Brun was standing where 
she had left her, quite regardless that 
the waves had covered her feet. The 
rain was now falling in torrents, and so 
strong a current was running that the 
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boat hardly seemed to move ; but both 
recognised (by what seemed a merciful 
interposition of Providence) that it 
belonged to old Pierre Le Brun. K he 
could only see Jacques, if he could only 
reach him in time, he might yet be 
rescued from a watery grave. 

A few moments of agonising suspense 
followed. Old Madame Le Brun clung to 
Adela, and in utter silence the eyes of 
both women followed the slow and 
laboured stroke of the oars, as they rose 
and fell. 

For a time it seemed as if the boat 
were coming towards the shore, then 
suddenly it appeared to alter its course, 
and make for the rock. Perhaps 
Jacques had signalled, for surely old Le 
Brun must have seen him. Adela gave 
a great sigh of relief, and turned her 
nead to look at the boy. Now that 
hope was restored, she thought she 
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could bear to watch him. A cry of 
horror escaped her lips. Nothing but an 
unbroken waste of water met her gaze; 
the rock and Jacques had both dis- 
appeared. 
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lOR a few minutes it seemed to 




Adela that she lost conscious- 
ness; but through it all she heard the 
despairing cries of Madame Le Brun, and 
fancied she saw the white, upturned face 
of little Jacques floating towards her on 
the waves. She was brought back to 
life by the grating of the boat's keel 
upon the beach, and by hearing her 
name called. It was old Pierre's. He 
was seated in the bows of the boat, 
tenderly supporting the body of little 
Jacques against his knees. He had 
saved him, if only the help had not 
come too late. 

The rain was now falling in torrents ; 
but no one heeded it; Madame Le Brun 
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helped to pull the boat on to the beach, 
and between them she and Adela lifted 
out the child. Then old Pierre carried 
him in his arms, and almost without 
a word the little procession went back 
to St. Magloire. Uncle Pierre walked 
in front, the grandmother and Adela 
following. It was impossible to be 
certain that Jacques was dead, they 
could only wait and pray he might not 
be. Arrived at the cottage they took 
him into the little kitchen and laid him 
on a couch. He was cold and lividly 
white, and there was no apparent sign 
of life about him anywhere. Madame 
Le Brun threw herself into a chair, and 
rocking herself backwards and forwards 
began again to pour out the wildest 
lamentations, whilst old Pierre, when once 
he had put the child out of his arms, 
seemed to become utterly helpless. So 
long as there had been anything to do 
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that he understood, he was ready to do 
it, but now, in the presence of death, he 
completely broke down, and was only 
dazed. 

Adela began at once to remove the 
little sailor dress Jacques had worn so 
jauntily that very morning, then she 
despatched old Pierre for a doctor; he 
was only too willing to obey a positive 
order. Whilst he was gone, and before 
it was possible to have medical opinion, 
Adela racked her brain to remember 
what remedies ought to be applied to 
restore suspended animation, for what- 
ever tlie others might think, she would 
not give up hope. 

She knelt beside the couch and rubbed 
the marble-cold limbs, she put warm 
blankets round the child's body, and hot 
bricks to the little feet which had 
always been so swift to do her bidding. 
From time to time she tenderly raised 
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the dark wet curls from off the forehead, 
and held a glass over the blue-white 
lips to see if a shade rested on it, but it 
was all in vain. K Jacques was dead, 
Adela felt that it was her doing, that 
she had been the means of killing him; 
that, but for her, he would never have gone 
out so far. He had been taught the 
danger of the tides, and never had he 
been known to risk his life before- 
Madame Le Brun kept saying this with 
unconscious reproach, and her words 
stabbed Adela like a knife. 

Presently they heard old Pierre's step, 
and both women started up. At last 
relief was at hand. But they were only 
doomed to fresh disappointment, the 
doctor had gone to St. Heliers, and would 
not be back to St. Brelades before night. 

Adela's courage sank. This was too 
dreadful ; Jacques would die, when perhaps 
he might have been saved. 
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Quite a little crowd had by this time 
collected round the open door ; fishermen's 
wives ; old men who were past work, and 
little children, with frightened curiosity- 
written on their faces. They had heard 
the news, and were eagerly peering in to 
see what they could see. 

Adela roused herself. She went out 
and desired them all to go home, keeping 
only one woman who seemed more capable 
than the rest. What good could a panic- 
stricken crowd do for little Jacques ? 
They fell back from the doorway ; but 
they remained standing in little groups 
on the garden path, and on the road 
beyond, each telling their experiences of 
those they had lost at sea, or in the 
treacherous waters of the bay. 

Time went on, and hope faded. Again 
and again Adela felt she must give up 
little Jacques, that he was beyond all 
that human aid could do for him; still 
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something urged her to persevere. Once 
she held the glass and fancied a faint, 
a very faint mist was left upon it. Then 
she redoubled her exertions, and at last 
was sure a gradual warmth was coming 
into the body, that the pulse was begin- 
ning to beat. 

Again she raised the glass ; an unmis- 
takable breath passed over it, and a 
faint but audible sigh came from the 
white lips. 

Then Adela knew that Jacques' life 
had been given back in answer to her 
prayers. 

Still she knelt on, unmindful of fatigue, 
unmindful of everything, except her de- 
sire to help to restore a life she had so 
nearly been instrumental in destroying. 

When, two or three hours later, Jane 
came home, she found her mistress look- 
ing as white as death, with her wet dress 
still clinging to her, but holding little 
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Jacques in her arms, with a look of almost 
triumphant happiness in her face. 

Jacques' recovery was not complete for 
three or four days. The shock had upset 
his nervous system, and Adela kept him 
under her own care; then, when he was 
quite well, her strength gave way. 

She had taken a severe chill, and it 
was followed by inflammation of the lungs. 
Old Dr. Mourant, who had been so un- 
successfully called in to little Jacques, was 
again summoned. He lived conveniently 
near, and attended most of the people in 
the bay, who thought him clever. The 
moment he saw Adela he looked grave, 
recognising at once that hers would be 
a critical case. Jane was devoted to her 
mistress, although just at first no one but 
the doctor thought her illness was anything 
very serious. 

Madame Le Brun in her deep gratitude 
for Uttle Jacques' life (which she considered 
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had been saved by Adela), would have 
done anything in the world for her. The 
sun bonnet was always coming in at the 
half open door, and at any hour of the 
day or night she was ready to do anything, 
or go anywhere. 

As for Jacques, his little sad face was 
pitiful to see. He had attached himself 
to Adela before his accident, but since 
then his devotion had increased tenfold. 
She was not able to bear him in her room 
for any length of time, although she 
always seemed glad to see him ; so he 
wandered on the sea shore, and on the 
hills, and brought back baskets of flowers, 
and ferns from the valleys, where they 
were now putting out a profusion of deli- 
cate green fronds. Perhaps of all wild 
flowers Adela cared most for primroses. 
It may have been some early association 
was connected with them, which in the 
scent of flowers, above all things, carries 
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our memories back. Jacques had soon 
found this out, and often when Adela 
woke from a troubled sleep, the first 
thing her eyes rested on was a large 
bunch of pale yellow blossoms lying close 
beside her face upon the pillow. 

But even this state was not destined to 
last. The day was fast coming when little 
Jacques, no matter how lightly he trod, 
was not allowed to go into the room. 
One night Adela's symptoms took a turn 
for the worse. Dr. Mourant was hurriedly 
fetched, and did not leave her bedside for 
some hours. When he did, he beckoned 
Jane to follow him into the sitting-room, 
and Jane obeyed with a strange beating 
at her heart. She saw at once by his 
grave manner that he thought her mistress 
sinking, and she implored him to tell 
her if nothing could be done to save 
her. 

Miss Heathcote, she explained, was rich, 
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that she could afford to get physicians, 
either from France or England. 

Dr. Mourant shook his head. " We all 
know," he said, "that whilst life lasts, hope 
may; but in my opinion there is not a 
physician in the world who could save 
her. Still, if Miss Heathcote desires to see 
anyone, if she has any friends to come, 
there should be no delay." 

It was the verdict of death ; and carrying 
this terrible secret, the burden of which 
seemed almost beyond bearing, Jane crept 
back into her mistress' room. 

Adela was lying on her little bed with 
her face turned towards the sea. It was her 
favourite attitude, lying hour after hour 
perfectly still, but with wide open, sleep- 
less eyes, watching the waves breaking 
upon the golden sands. She knew that 
Jane had been called out to hear the 
doctor's opinion, and she motioned her to 
come close to her. 
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" Tell me what he said," she whispered. 

Jane could not tell the truth ; she had 
not the courage to say he thought her 
dying. 

''He asked me," she replied, hesitatingly, 
"if — if there were any friends we could 
send for — anyone you would care to see." 

For a moment such an indescribably 
eager look came into Adela's face, as Jane 
never forgot. She raised herself in bed, 
and seemed about to speak. Some name 
even was upon her lips, for, they moved, 
though no sound came; then the light 
faded from her eyes, and the old sweet, 
resigned expression came back. 

"There is no one," she said, wearily, 
'' no one." 

It was a lovely spring morning towards 
the end of April. The birds were answer- 
ing each other from among the green 
branches of the trees with a caressing 
love-note in their voices. The blue waves 
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were dancing and sparkling in the sun- 
light. All nature was joyous with renewed 
live ; but the blinds in the little home at 
St. Magloire were down. Adela was dead; 
resting at last after that fitful fever of life, 
which had been so much more full of 
dreams to her than to most people. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

^Ig^EOEGE VILLIEES was sitting alone 
(^^Jl in his late cousin's library at Brandon 
Ilall. A heap of books and manuscripts 
was scattered about ; but he was evidently 
not reading, although a folio volume was 
lying open before him. 

Presently a knock came to the door, 
which was quietly opened by the butler. 

" What is it, Soames ? " his master said, 
in a tone of irritation, annoyed at the 
interruption. 

" If you please, sir, a young woman de- 
sires to speak to you," replied Soames, in the 
semi-confidential tone peculiar to his class. 

" Pm busy this morning, Soames ; I 
can't see any one. Ask the woman to 
send in her message." 
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The butler gave a • little deprecatory 
cough. 

"I'm afraid, sir, it would not do. I 
think she is one of the maids from Elm 
Bank, for the man who drove the cart 
was coachman there before he set up the 
livery stable at Wickham." 

" I did not know the family had re- 
turned," George said, trying to hide the 
interest the news gave him. 

" It must have been quite recently, 
sir, for all the shutters were closed on 
Wednesday." 

" Never mind, Soames, I dare say it's 
all right ; you can send her in," and 
George VilUers turned a leaf of his book 
as if he were deeply occupied with the 
contents. He could hardly conceal the 
intense pleasure the thought of Adela's 
return had given him. A sudden warmth 
and brightness had come back into his 
life. The knowledge that she was again 
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at Elm Bank seemed to have changed 
the aspect of everything. 

A sUght noise in the room made him 
look up. A young woman, dressed in 
deep black, was standing before him, and 
he at once recognised Jane. 

Something in Jane's face— something 
besides her mourning — made George 
Villiers' heart stand still. 

"What is it?" he said, starting up. 

Jane caught at the back of a chair 
and burst into tears. 

" Tell me quick, Jane, is anything 
wrong with your mistress?" 

" Oh, sir, how can I tell you," and 
Jane lifted her streaming eyes. "What 
can I say? I have no mistress now — 
Miss Adela is deadl'* 

For a moment a profound silence reigned, 
broken only by httle quivering sobs from 
Jane. George Villiers had remained stand- 
ing perfectly still where he was, swiftly 
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realising in that awful moment the great 

fact which no coming length of years 

would alter. 

Presently he touched Jane upon the 

shoulder, and pointed to a chair, which 

he placed so that she might sit down, 

then he went back to his own. 

"Tell me," he said, in a voice hoarse 
from suppressed emotion, " tell me how 

it happened." 

Then Jane gave in detail an account 
of their stay in Jersey; of little Jacques' 
accident — of everything she could re- 
member, lingering over the details, as 
people do who are glad of an outlet to 
their feelings. 

It was just such another day as that 
on which George Villiers and Adela had 
parted years ago. The scent of the 
flowers came in through the half-opened 
window, the bright sunshine playing upon 
the faded curtains and carpet. Bees 
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were humming in the air, and a lark 
was soaring aloft, with a jubilant song of 
praise. Just at the very moment when 
Jane was describing the wistful look on 
Adela's face when she had been asked if 
there were any friends she cared to see, a 
merry little peal of laughter came up from 
the terrace-walk below. 

Nellie and Caroline Travers were saunter- 
ing up and down there, making arrange- 
ments for a picnic they meant to give 
the following week. 

George Villiers got up hastily and closed 
the window. 

"Did no one go and see her," he said, 
" beside the poor people ? " 

" Yes ; Mr. De Gruchy, the clergyman. 
As she got worse, he often came to read 
and pray with her, and, by her desire, 
he made all the arrangements about the 
funeral." 

" Where was she buried ? " George asked. 
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his voice quivering a little, because the 
words conveyed so much. 

" In the little St. Brelades' churchyard," 
Jane said; and she went on to describe 
how Adela had loved to walk there, 
and what a beautiful resting place it 
was. 

She had no one to follow her; no 
mourner except Jane and little Jacques.. 
His old grandmother had put a band of 
crape round his sailor hat, and with his 
heart almost breaking he had been allowed 
to lay his last gift of flowers on the coffin, 
as he stood beside the open grave. 

George Villiers let his head fall till it 
rested on his hands, and something like 
a moan escaped his lips. Then he roused 
himself to listen to fresh details, all of 
which were torture to him. The self- 
abnegation — the noble and heroic devo- 
tion to others of Adela's whole life had 
fitted her for that better land where she 
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had gone ; but the thought of her loneli- 
ness oppressed him. 

Presently Jane rose. 

"I have something for you," she said, 
feeling in her pocket. " I found this letter 
in the secret drawer of my mistress's 
dressing-case, so I came here this morn- 
ing to give it to you myself, as I am 
sure Miss Adela must have meant me to 
do, although, rather strangely, she never 
spoke about it." 

George Villiers held out his hand. He 
thought it was probably some instructions 
about the arrangement of her property ; 
some details she had faith enough in him 
to confide into his care. 

As soon as Jane had left, he went back 
to his desk and spread the letter out be- 
fore him. 

At first he was bewUdered; then a 
livid pallor came into his face, for he knew 
the truth at last ; knew, — now that all ex* 
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planation was impossible, now that her 
mortified spirit had gone where there was 
no marrying or giving in marriage — that 
Adela had always loved him. 

It was the same letter Adela had 
written in her great misery on the night 
when they had parted — the letter he 
ought to have had nearly fifteen years 
ago, 

"Do you think I could live without 
you ? Do you think, if I did, I should 
care for my life? All the knowledge I 
shall ever have of love has begun and 

wUl end with you." 

« « « « 

" You will come back to me to-morrow, 
but, George, till we meet — yes, George, 
and till death comes, — believe that I am 
for ever yours, 

" Adela." 

THE END. 
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CHAPTER I. 

lOZELLE MANOR was shut up, and 
its owner supposed to be living 
abroad, though no one was able to say 
where. It was not absolutely deserted, for 
a man and his wife from the village lived in 
a corner of it, and kept up a semblance of 
habitation by kindling meagre little fires, 
first in one room, then another, during the 
winter, with a view of warding off the 
damp ; or by opening the windows when 
the warm, bright June days came, so as to 
let in the sun and drive out the moths. 
It was a feeble sort of existence this once 
grand old manor now enjoyed— just a 
keeping together of the framework, like 
you see in very old people. 

In some of the more recent additions to 
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the Manor, Eozelle resembled a French 
chateau, for part of it was built, like the 
rest, in red brick, but with many gables 
and turrets which had long windows open- 
ing down the middle with iron fastenings. 
Tradition said it. had been restored by a 
French architect for one of the Barringtons, 
who brought a richly-dowered bride from 
France. The fittings-up of this part of the 
Manor were like what you see in old French 
houses before the renaissance period. The 
polished floors were inlaid with curious 
patterns, and the rooms, communicating by 
sliding doors, had designs on the panelled 
walls, deUcately and beautifully carved in 
black oak. The high mantelpieces were 
also masterpieces of floral design, and what 
remained of the furniture was all to match. 
The avenue kept up the tradition of French 
taste having been employed, for it was 
formed of tall, straight poplars, in which 
the rooks built their nests. Tall, formal 
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poplars also stood against the gable end of 
the house and down by the mere at the 
back of it. 

The mere was a large sheet of water 
extending over a quarter of a mile, com- 
pletely covered, in the summer-time, by 
beautiful white water-lilies. The leaves 
lay like large green fans upon the surface, 
and the blossoms, when they came up, 
rested their lovely heads upon them, and 
were gently drifted about by the currents 
or the soft summer breeze. It had a great 
reputation, this enormous sheet of water- 
lilies, and many strangers, staying in the 
neighbourhood, came to look at it, and 
wondered how the owner could be content 
to spend his life abroad when he possessed 
so attractive a home as Eozelle Manor. 

He did come there occasionally, but only 
for a few days, and at long intervals. 
Sometimes he brought a friend with him, 
but more often he arrived quite alone, saw 
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his steward, received his rents, and was 
gone again almost before any one knew 
that he had been. 

He was wild, people said, and they la- 
mented that one of the prettiest properties 
in Hampshire should belong to such a man. 
Once a friend he brought with him from 
Paris asked him how he could Bohemianise 
when he was the lord of such a manor. 

" My dear fellow," he replied, " I have no 
vocation for a rural life. If Eozelle were 
in the Bois de Boulogne, or even within half- 
an-hour of the Champs-Elysees, I would 
never care to leave it. But as it happens 
to be situated in the wilds of Hampshire, at 
least sixty miles from London, I might as 
well lay myself in the family vault at once 
as live in this weird old house." 

It was not, therefore, without a great 
deal of surprise that news was received in 
the village, through Mr. Lawrence, the 
steward, that Mr. Barrington was coming 
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to live permanently at his home, and, 
beyond that, would bring a bride with him. 

At first the information was hardly 
credited. For years there had been so 
many stories told about Mr. Barrington, 
that his turning a sober Benedict seemed 
most unlikely, but, by degrees, the report 
became confirmed, and the little village of 
Eozelle was all alive with expectation. 

It was as it should be, the women said, 
as they nursed their babies in friendly 
proximity at their open cottage doors, 
whilst they discussed the subject. No 
squire had a right to neglect his duties, 
and though the steward saw to their houses 
being repaired, employed the men and paid 
the wages, yet there were many things a 
resident family might do in the way of 
giving milk and broth, or dainties for the 
sick ; they had never had their rights, 
and it was time they should, like other 
folk. 
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It was a spring evening when Mr. 
Barrington brought his young wife home 
to Eozelle Manor. There was very little 
fuss or preparation. The steward had 
received a few instructions, some servants 
were hired, the closed rooms were thrown 
open, the gravel walks swept and weeded, 
and the lawns mown. 

It was before railways were general, with 
their endless ramifications, and the main 
line between London and Southampton was 
ten miles distant. So, just as twilight was 
deepening into night, a travelling carriage 
drove rapidly through the village, turned 
in at the large iron gates, and disappeared 
through the poplar avenue. 

The following day was Sunday, and 
curiosity was deeply awakened to know if 
Mr. Barrington and his bride would be at 
church. The Squire had never been known 
to go there in the old times, but since he 
had married, he might do any other un- 
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likely thing. The churchyard, on one side, 
abutted on the park, from which it was 
divided by a Ught iron fencing, and the old 
lich gate. On the other side a broad 
entrance led to the main road, which 
bounded the park wall and ran through 
the village. 

If they came by the main road they 
would, of course, be driven, and some of 
the people lingered about there waiting for 
the sound of horses' feet, but just as the 
bells ceased ringing they came in by the 
lich gate. Mr. Barrington had chosen a 
path from the Manor that was called the 
lilac walk, because, in the spring time, on 
either side a mass of lovely white and 
purple lilac grew, drooping laburnums, and 
sweet-scented lavender, and syringa, which, 
when they were in blossom, made the air 
fragrant with a delicious fresh perfume. 

There was no fuss or ceremony. Mr. 
Barrington himself opened the door of 
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the very old-fashioned family pew, and 
followed his wife in. 

Presently they stood up side by side, and 
all eyes were either furtively or openly 
turned upon them. A man of about forty- 
five, tall, dark, and handsome, with a 
proud, aristocratic face, which was more 
pale and worn than his years justified. 
The bride was little more than a child, 
certainly not much, if anything, over 
eighteen years. She was dressed entirely 
in white, except that round her little white 
straw bonnet lay a softly curling pale blue 
feather. She had a delicately-cut oval 
face, a rose-leaf colour on her lips and 
cheeks, fair hair drawn closeJy back, and, 
under the long delicately-pencilled eye- 
brows, a shade deeper than her hair, sweet, 
shy, blue eyes. 

She kept her eyes bent upon her book, 
but Mr. Barring ton's were watching her, 
and there was no mistaking the look of 
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passionate admiration. It seemed as though 
he saw nothinsf and no one else but her — 
could bring his mind to bear on nothing 
else. Once he whispered a few words to 
her, and when she lifted her lovely eyes, 
there was something pathetically sad in 
their expression, but not the love there was 
in his. 

After the short, simple service was over, 
Mr. Barrington brought his wife out, and 
they lingered a little in the churchyard to 
speak to the vicar and his wife. Some of 
the old people came up and dropped their 
curtsies, and little children stole up to Mrs. 
Barrington just to touch her gown, as vil- 
lage children will. She smiled, and held out 
her hands to them, and took the bunches 
of daisies and buttercups they offered, 
just as if she had known them all her 
life, and then she followed her husband, 
and they went out by the lich gate 
and retraced their steps back to the 
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Manor, under the shade of the lilacs and 
laburnums. 

Of course people called. It was quite an 
excitement in the neighbourhood, that 
Eozelle might for the future be counted 
upon as a house of entertainment, after being 
so long shut up. Mrs. Barrington received 
everyone with a shy, quiet grace that made 
a favourable impression. Invitations were 
sent and accepted. Mr. Barrington seemed 
as if he wished to show the world of Hamp- 
shire the treasure he had won ; though 
he would not perhaps have taken her to 
Paris. 

Wax-lights once more illuminated the 
long drawing-room at Eozelle Manor, and 
soft strains of music woke the echoes that 
had so long been silent. 

Mrs. Barrington brought only one servant 
with her, a Frenchwoman, named Pauline, 
who seemed deeply attached to her mistress. 
She had been her nurse, she said, and when 
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her young lady's mother died, she had 
promised never to leave her. She did not 
like England; but she was very reticent 
about her past life, and when she did not 
want to answer questions, she pretended not 
to understand, or took refuge in a volley of 
patois French. She wore the Norman cos- 
tume : a dark stuff dress, high white cap 
with strings pinned above her head, a little 
coloured shawl folded over her breast, and 
a large blue apron with wide, deep pockets. 
She had a withered, yellow face, and keen, 
black eyes. 

Hardly a lady's maid for Mrs. Barrington, 
people said ; but she would have no other. 
It was Pauline's fingers that laced the white 
satin bodice, fastened the pearls round 
Esther's fair, young throat, or fixed the dia- 
mond stars in her shining, yellow hair. 
Standing together, before the tall cheval 
glass, they made a strange picture. Mrs. 
Barrington, in all the freshness of her youth 
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and beauty; old Pauline immediately be- 
hind her, holding two candles aloft so as to 
throw the light downwards. 

At times, when no one was by, Mrs. 
Barrington would put her arm round 
Pauline's neck, and lay her head upon her 
shoulder and cry. And then Pauline would 
soothe her, as she had done when she was 
a baby, calling her by all sorts of endearing 
little names, and crooning over her ; but if 
any one was present, no one was more stiff 
and respectful than the old Frenchwoman. 

Nothing much transpired of the reason 
why, after all his vehement protestations, 
Mr. Barrington had fallen a victim to the 
state of life he professed to despise ; or, for 
the matter of that, who his wife was, what 
were her antecedents, or any of the circum- 
stances of the marriage. The short news- 
paper paragraph had given the name of 
Esther Cumberland, and the marriage had 
taken place at Munich. People heard, 
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indirectly, she was an orphan, but no- 
thing positive was known, except that she 
had the power to make the Lord of Kozelle 
wish to live alone with her at his old Manor 
House, away from all his boon companions, 
satisfied with the casket because of the jewel 
it contained. 

Pauline was Esther's one link between 
the present and the past— ^the only being in 
all the world who knew the real story of 
.her Ufe, and why she had married Mr. 
Barrington. 

Esther's mother had made a love match. 
She had not sacrificed anything to obtain 
her happiness. It came to her, and she 
accepted it. She had no parents living, 
and was nursing into that mysterious other 
world her only relative, an old aunt, with 
whom she lived, when Arthur Cumberland 
met and fell in love with her. He was 
twenty-three, and only just started in life; 
but he had Irish blood on his father's side. 
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and his sanguine, buoyant temperament set 
aside all difficulties as imaginary, all 
obstacles, all whisperings of prudence. As 
soon as Marion Ashford's aunt died, he 
married her niece, and her small fortune of 
five hundred pounds went to swell the 
general fund. He took a house on the 
Surrey side of London, some five or six 
miles from the city ; furnished it as he 
thought it ought to be furnished to receive 
his fair young bride, and brought her home. 

Her name of Marion he changed to Ma 
Reinej for she was his queen, he said. 

The name was hardly appropriate, except 
to Arthur's mind, for Ma Heine was a 
gentle, almost nervously timid girl, with 
tender blue eyes, and a slight fragile figure 
— a woman by no means born to command 
— a woman who looked as if adversity, or 
even responsibility would crush her; as if 
she were intended for the sheltered, not the 
rough places of life's journey. 
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For a time, all went merry as a marriage 
bell. Arthur hurried home from the city, 
where he had business on the Stock Ex- 
change, to find Ma Reine watching for his 
coming ; and together they would wander 
round the garden. The villa and its fittings- 
up, with its miniature fountain, its fern 
house, its conservatory of rare plants, were 
all far beyond Arthur Cumberland's means. 

"My ship will come in some day," he 
would say, gaily, to Ma Reine, as she leant 
fondly on his arm, whilst they paced slowly 
up and down the closely-shaven lawn. 

Ma Reine would smile — a trusting smile. 
With Arthur's grey Irish eyes bent lovingly 
on hers, all things seemed possible. 

Whenever Arthur could, he took a 
holiday, and he and his wife went for a 
little change, sometimes to Brighton, some- 
times to the East Coast. There was always 
a new place they wanted to see — some new 
pleasure to enjoy. If Arthur Cumberland 
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had lived carefully, if he had trusted to 
agency work, and let alone speculation, all 
might have gone well, but he was in a 
hurry to grow rich. He speculated with 
his wife's little fortune, with what he made 
himself. He got into debt ; but nothing 
daunted him. Everything would come 
right some day, of that he felt quite 
certain. 

Esther's birth was a new joy. Both 
Arthur and his wife were as proud of her 
as though she were the first and only child 
that had ever come into this world of sin t 
and sorrow. 

"I am no longer queen," Mrs. Cumber- 
land said one day, with a soft happy smile * 
illuminating her pale face. She had gone very 
near the gates of death, and her recovery 
was slow. Arthur was sitting by her, and 
one of her hands was clasped in his, the 
other supported the tiny infant that lay 
upon her breast. 
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I am Vashti, deposed for Esther, and that 
was why they called her Esther. 

Esther's presence required that another 
servant should be engaged, and a French 
bonne, Pauline, was added to the estab- 
lishment. 

Ma Reine was a long while in getting 
strong after the child's birth, and had to go 
away for change. Even after she was pro- 
nounced well, she was not as strong as 
formerly, and she never lost her delicate 
expression. 

Little Esther seemed to inherit her father's 
temperament. She was a perfect sunbeam 
in the house, a sweet fairy child with 
wondering blue eyes and wavy golden hair. 

As soon as she had learned to walk, when 
Arthur returned from London, Esther would 
run to meet him. Her first steps from 
Pauline's arms had been made into her 
father's. The first word her rosy baby lips 
framed was his name. 
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Arthur bought his wife a little basket 
pony carriage. "You must go out more," he 
said ; " the keep of a pony will cost hardly 
anything, and you can wander about the 
lanes with Pauline and Esther, and get 
strong. 1 want to see Ma Reine with roses 
in her cheeks again." 

How good he was to her. Ma Reine 
thought, with the ready tears in her eyes ; 
how much more kind and careful of her 
than she deserved. 

One evening, a lovely summer night, 
when Esther was nearly three years old, 
Arthur and his wife were wandering up 
and down the garden. Arthur had particu- 
lar pride in his roses, and bought all the 
newest and rarest specimens. They talked 
of roses first, for the air was perfumed with 
them ; then of Esther ; their plans, their 
hopes, of that future which was spreading 
out before them. Presently Arthur said : 

" T am going to buy a horse. Ma Reine. 
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It costs SO little more to keep two animals 
than one, and I shall gain in health the 
additional outlay. The ride to London, in- 
stead of the everlasting drive, will save ever 
so much time, and a doctor's bill besides." 

For a moment Ma Reine looked troubled, 
It seemed to her expenditure was always 
on the increase. 

Arthur took her hand and drew it through 
his arm. " My ship is not sighted," he said, 
Ughtly, " but 1 think it has left the port. I 
have one or two ventures on hand that 
must turn up trumps, then Ma Reine will see 
what I shall do for her and our little one." 

The horse was bought, and Arthur rode 
to town and back. One day he was ill, 
only a slight cold, but it kept him three 
days in the house. The morning he went 
away. Ma Reine, with Esther in her arms, 
went to the gate to see him mount. 
After he was on his horse, Esther wanted 
one more kiss, and JIa Reine held her 
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up. They stood watching him as he 
rode away. He turned round and kissed 
his hand, a smile on his handsome face, 
then he passed the end of the road and 

was fifone. 

\^ 

It was the last time his wife ever saw 
Arthur Cumberland alive. 

His horse was fresh, perhaps from 
having had no work ; perhaps Arthur 
was a little pulled down, and less able 
to manage him. Anyhow, he became 
restive and frightened when they reached 
the crowded streets of London. Arthur 
lost command, and was violently thrown, 
• his head striking on a kerbstone. 

Death must have been instantaneous, 
the people said who raised him up. 
Without one word, without one moment's 
warning, in the glory of his youth and 
manhood, in the midst of his happiness, 
Arthur Cumberland had been called to 
his last home, and Ma Eeine was a widow 
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He had promised to return early, and 
she waited for his coming, and though he 
did not come, she was only a little anxious, 
nothing more. No warning voice whispered 
the terrible news. She was unprepared. 
She played with her child, gathered fresh 
flowers for the drawing-room, sang 
snatches of Arthur's favourite airs to her 
pretty new piano ; and finally dressed 
herself in one of his chosen dresses, and, 
taking her work, sat by the open 
window, her eyes wandering now and 
again to the road by which she knew 
he must return. 

And what a coming home it was. 
Surely it must be a hideous dream. Was 
it possible that dumb effigy, lying so 
cold and still on their bed upstairs, was 
her bright, beautiful Arthur ? Should she 
never hear his laugh again, his merry 
whistle ? 

She had thought of dying herself; but 
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never of his leaving her alone in the 
world. 

It was too sudden, too awful. 

The villa blinds were all drawn down, 
every semblance of life was hushed. 

Esther was dressed by Pauline in a 
little black frock, and her attempts at 
childish merriment gravely checked. 

" I want to play," she said ; " I want to 
go to papa. I don't care for you, Pauline, 
because you cry." 

A week, a brief week, and all that re- 
mained of Arthur Cumberland had been 
laid in the little churchyard. 
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iHE villa blinds were once more drawn 
up again. The sun was shining, 
there was no outward sign to show how 
great the wreck had been, except that a 
board, with " To let, with immediate pos- 
session," was stuck up on a high pole 
against the entrance gate. 

Mrs. Cumberland was sitting in the 
drawing-room, her eyes dimmed by tears,, 
her fair hair drawn back beneath a widow's* 
cap, and her deep black dress, making her 
look more fragile than ever. The French 
window that opened on to the lawn stood 
open, and let in the scent of Arthur's roses, 
and Pauline and Esther were playing on 
the lawn. Presently the door opened, and 
the smart parlour maid, dressed also in 
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deep mourning, announced a visitor, " Mr. 
Macpherson." 

A tall, florid man, with high cheek 
bones, keen grey eyes, and pale reddish 
hair, growing far back on the temples, 
followed closely on the announcement. 

Mrs. Cumberland rose hastily. She had 
never seen her husband's step-brother 
before that terrible day of the funeral, to 
which he had come without invitation ; 
but, though she had spoken to him then, 
it seemed now as if she could not recall 
who he was ; she had no power to re- 
member anyone, or anything, outside her 
grief. 

"I should not have intruded upon you," 
Mr. Macpherson said, taking a chair ; *' but, 
no matter what happens, business is busi- 
ness, and must be attended to." 

Mrs. Cumberland bowed her head. 

" It is a very serious loss this, and a 
very sad case ; I don't generally take 
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upon myself to interfere in other people's 
affairs, but Arthur and I were children of 
the same mother, and I have a duty to 
perform. Are you aware, Mrs. Cumber- 
land, that when affairs are wound up, you 
will be left without — well, in plain lan- 
guage — without a sixpence ? " 

" No, I did not know it," Mrs. Cumber- 
land said, with an effort. 

"All the same, madam, I am afraid it's 
the truth. We won't say your husband 
was an unprincipled man." 

Mrs. Cumberland held out her hand with 
a gesture of entreaty. 

"We will say," continued Mr. Mac- 
pherson, " that he was an imprudent man. 
He began where he ought to have left off. 
He did not even insure his life." 

" How could he suppose," Mrs. Cumber- 
land said, quickly, " there was any chance 
of his dying ? " 

" My dear madam, death comes to every 
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one, and at very inconvenient times. ISTo 
one has any right to reckon on an un- 
certainty when the daily bread of those he 
professes to love is at stake." 

Mr. Macpherson paused a moment, but 
Mrs. Cumberland did not speak, so he con- 
tinued : 

" I have tried to be a just man. I don't 
say I have succeeded, but I have tried. I 
am twenty years older than my brother 
was, but my eldest child, my boy Angus, 
is not yet ten. I did not dream of marrying 
till I knew I could provide for my family 
in case I died ; that idea, apparently, never 
troubled Arthur." 

" If you only knew how good he was, 
how kind, how loving." 

" Yes, yes, I know all that ; besides, my 
father was Scotch, and his Irish. He 
had the Irish temperament ; the sanguine 
character belonging to his country. No 
doubt he intended well for the future ; but, 
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you see, he was not allowed the chance. 
This house is fitted up as though he had 
been a man of fortune," Mr. Macpherson 
said, his eyes wandering round the room, 
and resting first on one pretty nick-nack, 
then another. " The money that has been 
laid out," he continued, reflectively, " ought 
to have been invested; as it is, all these, 
expensive toys will sell f o r a mere song 
You are aware, madam,'' he said, briskly, 
returning to business, " there must be a 
sale." 

" I expected it," Mrs. Cumberland replied ; 
" a sale of everything ? " 

" Arthur Cumberland was only my stej>- 
brother ; my mother's marriage to his father, 
when I was twenty, was a bitter grief to me, 
and one I can never forget ; but his name 
shaU be cleared ; that's a duty I consider I 
owe my dead mother." 

Mrs. Cumberland bravely kept back her 
tears. 
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Mr. Macpherson got up as though he was 
going. " I have one thmg more to say, in- 
deed, it is the thing that brought me here- 
T have a proposal to make." 

Mrs. Cumberland raised her head. 

" First, may I ask, have you given any 
thought as to how you mean to live ? for, 
excepting a few pounds, that may, or may 
not be saved out of the wreck, you will have 
nothing coming to you." 

" I have not thought about it, yet," Mrs. 
Cumberland said. 

" Well, now, I will tell you my proposi- 
tion. My wife and 1 have talked it over, 
and if you are willing, we will take your 
child and bring it up with our own." 

" Take Esther ? How do you mean ? Take 
Esther away from me?" and Mrs. Cum- 
berland's voice faltered. 

"You have no means of bringing up your 
child. With us she will have home com- 
forts and a good education ; such an educa- 
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tion as will fit her, if she does not marry, 
for gaining her own living. Angus is our 
only boy, but we have three girls, and the 
youngest, Ella, is about the age of yours. 
She would have companions, and the same 
advantages as if she were our own child." 

Mrs. Cumberland's eyes wandered to the 
garden. Esther was flitting about among 

the flowers. Her little merry laugh caine in 

» 

through the open window as she ran back- 
wards to Pauline. She was playing at hide 
and seek. 

" I don't say I will provide for your child, 
that would be unjust to my own family, but 
I will put her in the way of supporting her- 
self, should she live to require it. Without 
the incumbrance of a child, you would be 
free to follow your own inclinations." 

" You would not ask me to decide now? " 
Mrs. Cumberland faltered. 

" Certainly not. Never decide anything 
in a hurry. You know my address, or, if 
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you don't, here is my card ; make up your 
mind, and write your answer in the course of 
a few days." 

As soon as Mr. Macpherson was gone, Mrs. 
Cumberland rose, and with clasped hands 
slowly paced up and down the room. The 
thought of this second grief roused her 
from the apathy into which the first had 
thrown her. Life had seemed such an utter 
blank before, but now, with the possibility 
of losing Esther also, it could not be borne. 

Was it her duty? Was this sacrifice 
necessary ? 

A piping bullfinch, Arthur's last gift, 
fluttered against the bars of its gilded cage 
which hung between the dainty lace cur- 
tains. He wanted to be noticed, and sang, 
with low, sweet notes, his lesson, four bars 
of " A Che la Morte," from the opera " II 
Trovatore." 

Mrs. Cumberland burst into tears. 
Esther was the only link that remained 
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to lier of Arthur ; come what might, they 
should never be separated. 

Mrs. Cumberland wrote to Mr. Mac- 
pherson. She felt the responsibility entailed 
by her own decision ; but every instinct 
in her nature revolted against the idea of 
parting with her child. Mr. Macpherson 
made no answer, and she feared she had 
offended, irrevocably, her one friend. 

Meanwhile, auctioneers' men came into 
the house, and overhauled the furniture. 
Everything was numbered, put into lots, 
and ticketed. Finally, a catalogue of six 
pages advertised a three days' sale, to 
take place at that " most desirable villa 
residence, late in the possession of Arthur 
Cumberland, Esq., deceased. Elegant 
drawing-room suite in polished rosewood, 
piano, mirrors, statuary, bric-k-brac, and 
so on, down to the garden ; the rare 
exotics, ferns, and prize rose trees." 

The day before the sale came, and Mrs. 
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Cumberland had made no plans; she had 
no money beyond a few shillings. 

The evening previous to the sale, Mr. 
Macpherson again called. 

" I was afraid you were vexed with me," 
Mrs. Cumberland said, timidly. 

" Certainly not," he replied, curtly. " I 
made you an offer, leaving you free to 
accept or decline it. You were not 
bound in any way to take my view. 
Everyone in this life must act on their 
own responsibility." 

" I — I hope I have decided rightly. God 
gave me my child, surely I shall find a 
way to provide for it." 

" May I enquire," Mr. Macpherson said, 
" how you propose doing this ? " 

Mrs. Cumberland raised her eyes to 
Mr. Macpherson's face. 

" I shall try and get work," she said, 
steadily. 

Mr. Macpherson gave a short, hard laugh. 
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" My dear madam, no one but those who 
have tried it know what a vain delusion 
that same hope of earning a living is. It 
is generally a weary life of deferred hope 
and present starvation. The winners in 
the race are the physically strong; those 
whose capacity matches their power of 
endurance. A weak woman, encumbered 
with a child, would have no chance." 

Tears rushed into Mrs. Cumberland's 
eyes. Life seemed so utterly hopeless. 
When she was alone she felt as if she 
could accomplish wonders ; in Mr. Mac- 
pherson's presence her helplessness and 
incapacity was forced upon her. 

" Supposing, by way of argument," Mr. 
Macpherson said, " you could do something ; 
take pupils, work, give lessons. I don't 
say you can't, but the uncertainty would 
make your life so great an anxiety that I 
am afraid your health would give way; 
then, what would become of your child ?" 
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Mrs. Cumberland was silent. 

" I have another offer to make," Mr. 
Macpherson contmued, " otherwise I should 
not have interfered. I propose, if you 
will accept it, allowing you fifty pounds 
a year. You won't be able to live on it ; 
but it will keep you from the workhouse. 
You had better not say No," Mr, Mac- 
pherson added, quickly, seeing a motion of 
refusal on Mrs. Cumberland's lips. " I am 
not offering you what I cannot afford, or 
what you, as the widow of my mother's son, 
need scruple to accept. If you marry again, 
or make a fortune, you can let me know, 
and the allowance shall be stopped." 

What right had Mrs. Cumberland to be 
proud ? From a life of happy independence 
and luxury she was for ever parted, and, 
instead, was offered her the cup of humilia- 
tion, and she was obliged to drink it to the 
dregs. For her own sake, if she might have 
followed her inclination, she would, unhesi- 
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tatingly, have put it aside and chanced her 
life — prayed perhaps for her death — but 
there was her child, her little Esther. 

" I accept it," she said, slowly ; " for the 

present, I accept it, and I thank you. Tf, 
as you say, the time should come when I 
can earn sufficient money to live upon, I 
will write to you." 

"That's right," Mr. Macpherson said, 
cheerfully. " Now, one thing more, and 
I have done. I have arranged you shall 
have one room in this house reserved for 
you till after the sale. We will then see 
what small sum of ready money is justly in 
hand. It may be about fifty pounds ; 
anyhow, I hope it may be enough to 
enable you to pay travelling expenses, and 
give you time to look about for employ- 
ment." 

When Mr. Macpherson was gone, Mrs. 
Cumberland went upstairs. His hard, 
practical nature jarred upon her, but in 
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some ways it braced her. She determined 
at once to give Pauline her dismissal. She 
had certainly no right to the luxury of a 
maid. 

Pauline was putting Esther to bed. 
Esther, in her little nightdress, was sitting 
on Pauline's lap, whilst she combed out her 
golden curls. One little dimpled foot was 
held up, as Esther vainly endeavoured to 
button on again the shoe Pauline had just 
taken off. Pauline's comely face and clean 
white Norman cap helped to make those 
two into a pretty picture, such as an artist 
would have liked to paint. 

Mrs. Cumberland's mind was absorbed 
with other things. 

" I have come to tell you, Pauline," she 
said, hesitatingly, " that I am obhged to 
part with you." 

Pauline looked up quickly. 

" I am sorry to lose you, Pauline — more 
sorrj^ than I can say — but my circumstances 
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are such that I can no longer afford to keep 

you." 

"Does madam mean I am to leave her 
service — leave the child ? " Pauline asked. 

" Yes ; that was what she meant," Mrs. 
Cumberland said. " It was no use conceal- 
ing facts. She wished to tell Pauline the 
truth, because Pauline was so good to 
Esther, and because she had sympathised 
so much with them during the great sorrow 
which had fallen on them. She could no 
longer afford to give her, or any servant, 
wages." 

" Wages ! des gages I " Pauline said, her 
black eyes twinkling ; " what did that 
matter ? Did Mrs. Cumberland suppose she 
was going to leave her because of that, just 
now, when her child most required her? 
She did not want wages, but she would not 
leave her bebe" And she caught up Esther 
in her strong arms, and folded her to her 
breast. 
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Mrs. Cumberland had been standing, but 
she sat down. 

" You don't understand, Pauline," she 
said, gently. " When I leave here, I shall 
have hardly any money, and I must work 
to live. I shall have to support myself and 
my child, for I have only fifty pounds 
a-year." 

" Fifty pounds a-year — one thousand two 
hundred and fifty francs ! " Pauline said, 
making a rapid calculation on her fingers. 
" With that, madam and I and hehe could 
live quite well in France." 

" In France ? " Mrs. Cumberland said, in- 
terrogatively. Already her clinging nature 
was seeking a refuge in Pauline's strong 

one. 

"Yes, in France,*' Pauline continued. 
There were country places in France where 
living was to be had for almost nothing, 
and a small cottage could be rented for a 
few francs a month. K madame would only 
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consent to keep her, they would go to France. 
She would cook and wash, and arrange the 
menage^ do everything ; and madame could 
lie on a canape and work, and mind the 
child. 

It was a new and rather startling idea, 
but it might be feasible, Mrs. Cumberland 
reflected. The possibility of leaving Eng- 
land was in itself a relief. She could give 
lessons in English. Put into francs, her in- 
come sounded quite large. She felt more 
hopeful than she had done since her hus- 
band's death. She looked out some French 
guide-books and maps. 

" They must go to Normandy," Pauline 
said, decisively, as she stood over her ; that 
was her country, the only possible place 
in the world, and Mrs. Cumberland ac- 
quiesced. 

The morning of the sale dawned brightly 
enough. Hundreds of people made their 
way to the villa on that and the two fol- 
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lowing (lays. There was noise and laughter, 
the trampling of many feet on the uncarpeted 
stairs, and the perpetual monotonous hum 
of the auctioneer's voice. Mrs. Cumberland 
sat at her bedroom window, a statue of des- 
pair. Everything in the villa seemed sacred 
to Arthur, and everything was being scat- 
tered far and wide. Things they had bought 
together and delighted over, their household 
gods, Arthur's gifts, all were being knocked 
down by a stroke of the hammer, and carried 
away by strange, ruthless hands. 

When it was over, when only empty 
rooms, littered by torn catalogues, remained, 
Mrs. Cumberland felt as if she were stand- 
ing by the open grave of all her earthly 
hopes. 

She had no friends. A few people they 
visited left cards, with kind enquiries, and 
then came to the sale, anxious to secure as 
bargains some of those pretty things they 
had admired in poor Mrs. Cumberland's 
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drawing-room. They did not know she 
was in the house, that she saw them ; and 
if they did, after all, it was only the way of 
the world. 

Mr. Macpherson came the day after the 
sale, and handed over a cheque for sixty 
pounds, as the salvage from the wreck, and 
he gave her also half the fifty in advance. 
The sum was more than Mrs. Cumberland 
had expected, and she told him about the 
plan of going to France. Mr. Macpherson 
made no objection. It was no business of 
his to make any opposition or objection. As 
far as he then knew, he believed he had 
finished with Mrs.Cumberland and her affairs. 
He could meet his mother with a clear con- 
science. He did not invite his brother's 
widow to his house, there seemed no neces- 
sity. He arranged with her that her money 
should be paid through a French banker^ for 
which purpose she was to send him her ad- 
dress as soon as she was settled. Then 

r 2 
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he said good-bye, and went back to 
London. 

Pauline packed Mrs. Cumberland's trunks, 
bustled about, did all the hard work, and 
made all the travelling arrangements. 

She was a perfect tower of strength to the 
weak, broken-hearted woman. 

Mrs. Cumberland wept her last bitter 
tears over her husband's grave, took a sad 
farewell of the home she had loved so dearly, 
and turned her back on it for ever. 

It was a spot that in all the future would 
be one of memory only, seen so vividly by 
the mind's eye through the long vista of 
vanished years, but never re-visited. 
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[HEY went to Normandy, as Pauline 
suggested. A passage was taken 
from the London Docks to Granville, and 
from there they travelled by diligence to 
Villedieu, where they put up at the Hotel 
des Trois Couronnes till such time as the 
little ideal cottage could be found. 

Mrs. Cumberland fell insensibly into a 
secondary position, and Pauline assumed the 
reins of government. Mrs. Cumberland had 
fancied her French was rather good ; but 
her slow, literal translation was often not 
understood, and she found it almost im- 
possible to follow the bright, quick flow of 
idiomatic French, especially if the conversa- 
tion was at all general. Mrs. Cumberland felt 
abroad ; Pauline was once more at home. 
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Pauline trudged about to find the cottage, 
and at last her labours were crowned with 
success. A pretty little house, almost 
hidden in vine leaves, situated half-a-mile 
out of Villedieu, was to let. It stood just 
back from the high road leading above 
the convent of the Sacr^ Coeur, which it 
overlooked. It was, as Pauline prophesied, 
of marvellously small rent ; literally, only a 

few francs a month, and it was quite as big 
as they required. Three bedrooms, a sitting 
room, and kitchen, with a garden both 
back and front ; that in the front only a 
strip of ground, separated from the road 
by an iron rail ; that in the back quite 
large, having in one corner a delightful 
chestnut tree, under the shade of which 
Esther could play on the hottest day. 

PauUne was in ecstasies, and they took 
possession at once. With Mrs. Cumber- 
land's consent, they laid out a little 
of their capital in buying furniture. 
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just what was absolutely necessary, no 
more ; and then life began once again 
for Mrs. Cumberland, as the head of a 
household, only on a lower scale. She 
was never Ma Reine to any one again, 
only a deUcate English lady, who lived 
in a cottage, and was hardly ever seen. 
Mrs. Cumberland tried to get pupils to 

instruct in Enghsh, but somehow the 

'A- 

advantages of learning the language from 
a native did not appeal to the simple 
inhabitants of Villedieu and its neighbour- 
hood. The nuns at the Sacre Coeur were 
entrusted with the responsibility of edu- 
cating the young, and ambition took no 
further flights. Mrs. Cumberland applied 
for needlework, and finally got together 
a small class of tradesmen's children, and 
taught them a little of everything, as far 
as she was able ; but the pay was so in- 
finitessimal, it was hardly worth the waste 
of time and strength it entailed. 
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Pauline was in her element. Once more 
back in her own country, she insisted on 
adopting its hours and its ways. At first 
Mrs. Cumberland wanted things to be 
arranged as though they were still in 
England, but Pauline's strong will 
triumphed. Mrs. Cumberland had her cup 
of chocolate in the early morning, break- 
fasted at eleven, dined at five or six, a 
meal which was always followed by a 
small cup of strong black coffee ; tea 
was never served except for sickness, 
and in the form of a tisane. 

Pauline did not spare herself. She never 
wished her mistress to do anything be- 
yond lying on her canape, one of the few 
luxuries she had insisted on purchasing. 
Madame might mend the linen, or play 
with Esther, all the rest of the work she 
undertook herself. 

She got up at incredibly early hours, 
went into Villedieu, and did the marketing. 
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She cired the floors till they shone like 
glass. She did the washing, and made, out 
of almost nothing, appetising little dishes, 
which were all cooked on a china charcoal 
stove, full of little holes, on which the 
saucepans stood. She sang at her work : 
she was never weary, never idle, never 
dull. 

Mrs. Cumberland lost her pupils. They 
wanted music, and she had no piano. There 
seemed now no probability, or any hope 
of being able to do without that fifty 
pounds a year she had accepted so reluc- 
tantly. When Esther grew older, Mrs. 
Cumberland began her education, but after 
a time she was sent to learn French and 
music at the Convent of the Sacre Coeur. 
The nuns were very good to her, and often, 
when they took their pupils for a walk 
into the country, they would call at the 
cottage and take Esther also. Those were 
happy days, for Esther remembered no 
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others. Iler life was weighted by no sad 
memories, as her mother's was, and her 
joyous laugh was sweet to hear. 

Sometimes Pauline took her when she 
went to market at Villedieu. They started 
at five o'clock in the morning, and found 
everybody in the full swing of business, even 
at that early hour. Pauline prided herself 
on being able to market, which meant 
she fought for her purchases every inch 
of the way, bringing the price of a fowl 
down from two francs to one, sou by 
sou, when she would place it in her basket 
with a triumphant expression. The noise, 
the fighting, the gesticulations, over a 
copper, were appalling. 

When it was all over, she would take 
Esther's hand, and make her way to the 
cathedral, leave the basket at the door, and 
kneel down inside the aisle, offering up her 
little prayer with a deep preliminary sigh. 
After that, she would hasten home to give 
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Mrs. Cumberland her cup of chocolate 
before she got up. 

That visit to Villedieu on market days 
was one of little Esther's few treats. The 
bright costumes of the peasants, and 
the noise and bustle always delighted her. 
Sometimes she saw performing monkeys 
and bears, and guinea pigs ; and PauUne's 
bargaining left her a good margin of time 
to look about and enjoy herself. Sometimes, 
though not often, she had a few sous to 
spend on her own account, and revelled, in 
doubt and perplexity, over sheets of paper 
covered with pictures of gaily dressed 
soldiers in zouave uniforms, or medallions 
of saints, or little wooden crucifixes. 

How Pauline managed for them to live 
on so small an income was really a wonder ; 
for there was no apparent stint in the house- 
keeping. Generally, to mark the Sunday, 
they had a fowl and salad. Soup was 
always served, and the . made dishes were 
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various and savoury, although the quantity 
of meat used was infinitessimal. Bread and 
butter and eggs were all good and cheap, 
and Esther grew and thrived in her Norman 
home. 

They made no friends, beyond having 
some slight acquaintances with a few imme- 
diate neighbours. They were principally 
weavers of cloth and linen all about 
Villedieu. The loom filled up one room in 
almost every cottage ; and hands, many of 
them as small as Esther's, made the shuttle 
fly backwards and forwards for long hours 
every day. The hill sides were covered 
with linen, hung out on long lines to bleach. 
It was, taken altogether, a primitive, simple 
life ; and Mrs. Cumberland's fifty pounds a 
year, spoken of in francs, seemed quite a 
goodly income. Everyone got up and went 
to bed early. The curfew was still rung at 
Villedieu, and for all the years of her child- 
hood Esther was woke from her dreams by 
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the Angelus bell at the Convent of the 

Sacre CcEur, and hushed to sleep by the 

distant rolling notes of the organ, as the 
nuns sang their vesper hymns. 
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iIME passed on with little or nothing 

to mark its flight, except that 
Pauline grew yellow and wrinkled, Mrs. 
Cumberland more delicate, Esther more 
fair. 

Esther gave up romping in the hay fields 
with the little children in wooden shoes, or 
caring about the market. She still accom- 
panied Pauline when she made her house- 
hold expeditions to Villedieu, but she 
passed a good deal of her time in the 
cathedral, or in shopping for her mother. 
She never walked anywhere without Pauline. 
It was not allowed in France, Pauline said, 
that a young girl should go about alone, 
and poor Mrs. Cumberland could now 
scarcely walk at all. 
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Once a fortnight an English chaplain 
gave an English service in a tiny church in 
Villedieu, and on these occasions, for some 
years, Mrs. Cumberland managed to go. 
When she could no longer bear the exertion, 
he called to see her at the cottage. He was 
an old man, and lived at Bayeux, almost a 
Frenchman in his ways and habits, and his 
English was spoken with a strong foreign 
accent ; still he was a connecting link, and 
the only member of her own church she 
knew, so she was always glad to sec him. 

Esther's love for her mother was a touch- 
ing mixture of filial respect and protecting 
love. As Mrs. Cumberland grew more 
ailing, and Esther older, their positions had 
been somewhat reversed, just as it had 
been with Pauline. It was Mrs. Cumber- 
land who leant upon Esther now. Her 
grief had crushed her. She had never been 
able to rally from it, or gather up the 
broken threads. For years Pauline had 
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been a tower of strength to her. She was 
never calculated to battle with life, or live 
alone. She had fretted over being obliged 
to accept that fifty pounds a year. She 
had tried to make money, and failed; 
but it was some time before she gave 
up the struggle, and contented herself 
with making and mending their own 
clothes. 

When extra expenses had come, such as 
sickness or lessons for Esther, which their 
modest income would not stretch to meet, 
she sold one of her jewels. They were all 
gone now, except her wedding ring. 

Esther would sit by the sofa for hours 
together holding her mother's slender hand, 
and turning that ring round and round, 
whilst she listened to stories about Eng- 
land. 

"I shall never go back, Esther," Mrs. 
Cumberland would say, with tears in her 
eyes, "never; but you will, Esther. You 
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don't recollect it, but it is your own 
country ; always remember that." 

" Tell me about our home," Esther would 
say, softly, and then Mrs. Cumberland 
would wander on about Arthur and the 
Surrey villa, till Esther grew to imagine she 
remembered it. Perhaps she did, but if 
so, it was only the fragment of a picture. 

One day, when Esther was nearly seven- 
teen, an event happened that changed all 
the future current of her life. There is one 
particular day in most people's lives that 
stands out clear and distinct from all others, 
a day that is never forgotten, a day the 
events of which are destined to influence 
all the coming years. 

It was a lovely June evening, and Pauline 
required some trifle in Villedieu. She set 
out to walk there, and Esther accompanied 
her. She came and kissed her mother, who, 
as usual, was lying on the sofa. 

Esther was dressed in white. She always 
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wore white when she went into Villedieu. 
That was Pauline's pride. She washed 
those dresses with such loving care, and 
her eyes would brighten when the people 
called Esther " La belle blonde," " La de- 
moiselle Anglaise." She took it as a per- 
sonal compliment, drew herself up, and 
smiled her thanks. 

After the shopping was finished, Pauline 
and Esther set out on their return home, and 
in so doing they had to pass the H6tel des 
Trois Couronnes. The cracking of whips, 
ringing of collar bells, and a little crowd, 
announced that the diligence had just come 
in ; and they paused a moment to watch the 
tired steaming horses being taken out and 
led away by stablemen in blue blouses, and 
the passengers scrambhng down from the 
heavily-laden roof. The diligence was not 
going to start again till the following morn- 
ing, and a savoury table d'hdte dinner was 
waiting to be served in the big salle at the 
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Trois Couronnes. The arrival of the dili- 
gence was the one great event of the day 
inVilledieu. 

A young man, in a gray travelling suit, 
swung himself lightly down from the ban- 
quette, where he had been sitting behind the 
driver. He was unmistakably English. A 
young man, with a bright, handsome face, 
and well-built athletic figure. For a mo- 
ment his dark eyes rested on Esther, 
then he went into the Trois Couronnes, 
but he turned back once again, and stood ' 
in the doorway to watch her till she was out 
of sight. 

" I am sure he was English," Esther said 
to her mother. " He looked exactly like an 
Englishman." 

Mrs. Cumberland smiled. 

" What is your experience of Englishmen, 
Esther ? " 

"Do you think I should not know an 
Englishman ? " Esther replied, indignantly. 

Q 2 
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*' I shall never be able to prove I am right ; 
but all the same, I know that I am." 

Pauline was appealed to, but what did it 
signify, she said. And she went to cut up 
her salad for the evening meal. 

The following day, whilst Esther was 
sitting by her mother reading, a loud, 
strange footstep came up the front garden 
entrance, and a minute after, Pauline 
ushered in the young man who had been 
the subject of their speculations the night 
before. Mrs. Cumberland and Esther both 
rose, an expression of bewilderment on 
their faces. Visitors were a rare and 
almost unknown event. 

" I have to apologise for my intrusion," 
the young man said, "but I am Angus 
Macpherson, and I think you must be my 
'aunt, Mrs. Cumberland." 

Mrs. Cumberland at once held out her 
hand with every expression of cordiality. 

" I am on my way to Paris," Angus con- 
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tinued, "but, having a day or two to spare, 
I decided on spending one of them in 
ViUedieu." 

"How good, how kind of you to come 
and see us," Mrs. Cumberland said, giving 
a gentle sigh, 

Angus reddened. 

" I must not lay claim to more than I de- 
serve. Of course, I knew that I had an 
aunt living in France, but the exact place 
escaped my memory. I saw an unmistakably 
English girl as I got out of the diligence 
yesterday, and, oq asking her name, found, 
to my surprise, she must be my cousin, if 
she will let me claim her as such." 

Esther blushed — her first conscious blush. 
She had been right after all, and she gave 
her mother a little glance of triumph. 

Mrs. Cumberland could do no less than 
ask Angus Macpherson to share their after- 
noon meal. He was her husband's nephew, 
the son of her benefactor. She was a 
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littk different about that dinner, knowing 
it wais not at all the land of meal to which 
he had been accustomed, and thb she de- 
licately hinted. 

Augud laughed. " I have been brought 
up on Scotch oatmeal," he said, lightly, 
" and the idea of eating something sketchy 
has the greatest fascination for me ; what 
ray father would call a Mvolous kind of 
dinner." 

Esther laughed also. Somehow Angus 

put everyone at their ease. 

Pauline spread a clean white cloth on 
the round table, put a bowl of Esther's 
roses fcjr a centrepiece, China roses, sweet 
peas and mignonette ; made a salad, tossed 
up a savoury omelet, and waited on the 
little party with great ceremony. 

Wliou the first part of the programme 
liad been gone through, they went out and 
sat under the chestnut tree in the back 
garden, and had their coffee there. They 
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did this every summer evening, but some- 
how that night things seemed different, at 
least to Esther. Mrs. Cumberland was, 
for her, quite excited. Lying back in her 
low arm chair, wrapped, as she always 
was, in some soft knitted shawl, she led 
the conversation, her usually pale face 
flushed and animated. 

Angus leant against the tree, his hand- 
some head thrown back and resting on it. 
Esther sat on a low stool beside her mother's 
chair, hardly joining at all in the conver- 
sation. 

" Are your sisters like you ? " Mrs. 
Cumberland asked, general subjects 
having drifted into family matters. 

" No ; Jeanne tte and Effie are like my 
father. Some people say Ella is like me, 
but I don't see it." 

Mrs. Cumberland could quite well 
picture Jeannette and Effie; girls with 
high cheek bones and pale reddish hair, 
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like their father's. Esther thought Ella 
roust be very handsome if she were like 
her brother. 

" They have had great advantages ; they 
are very accomplished, I suppose," Mrs. 
Cumberland continued. She was thinking 
of Esther, who had never had anything 
nice done for her, who might have shared 
all these things if she had only been self- 
sacrificing enough to part with her. 
Sometimes the conviction that she had 
been selfish, and that she ought to have 
given up Esther, quite haunted her. Mrs. 
Cumberland had a nature that never 
allowed her to rest satisfied with her own 
judgment. 

" I don't know about advantages/* 
Angus said ; " lessons of one sort or another 
have been an epidemic ever since I can 
remember. A governess, like a house 
surgeon, has resided on the spot, and 
consulting physicians, in the form of 
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masters, have been called in at all hours 
of the day." 

"But surely your sisters are grown up 
now ? " 

" Oh, yes ; Jeannette is twenty-three, two 
years younger than I am ; Effie is twenty, 
and Ella seventeen." 

" They are introduced ; you entertain at 
home ? ' 

" Oh, of course we give balls and parties ; 
but they are always learning something 
new, putting finishing touches, I suppose." 

Mrs. Cumberland sighed. Esther's life had 
been so different ; no advantages, no com- 
panions, no pleasures. She had grown almost 
to womanhood hidden away like a wood 
violet. Mrs. Cumberland had been com- 
paratively satisfied with her life till Angus 
arrived ; but he brought an atmosphere 
of home with him, and stirred up old 
memories, which upset her more than 
anyone could have believed. 
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Esther had no such associations to trouble 
her mind, and the excitement of having a 
visitor was charming. 

Angus, leaning against the tree, watched 
her flushing with pleasure, and thought he 
had never before seen so lovely a face. It 
seemed to him almost impossible that only 
a few hours ago he hardly knew of 
Esther's existence. It puzzled him now 
why his father had been so reticent about 
these relations, and, in looking back upon 
it, that he himself had felt so little 
curiosity. 

A few nights back, and they had given 
one of those balls he had spoken about. 
Everything that money could do had been 
done to make it a success. Coloured lamps 
were hung in conservatories of lovely 
exotics, artfully arranged, so as to produce 
the eflect of moonlight. The ball-room, 
a blaze of wax candles and flowers, 
labyrinths of rooms with luxurious sofas 
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and arm chairs ; girls in elegant and expen- 
sive dresses perpetually passing to and fro ; 
dowagers in velvet and diamonds. A turn 
in the kaleideoscope, and the scene had 
changed. He was spending his evening in 
a cottage garden, in the suburbs of an 
obscure little town in France. No base 
expensive imitations of nature anywhere. 
Only a spreading tree overhead, and the 
soft hght of the stars, as they peeped out of 
the sky, still flushed by the red glory of the 
setting sun. But what ball-room could 
compare to this ! The simplicity, the entire 
absence of all intention to produce effect, 
was as new as it was refreshing ; a glimpse 
into that Arcadia he had read of, but never 
believed in. 

Angus Macpherson had been educated at 
Eton and Oxford. Mr. Macpherson was 
aiihbitious his only son should enjoy those 
advantages which had been denied to 
himself. He was desirous he should travel. 
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and see a little of the world, before settling 
down to work at the bar. 

Angus had not particularly distinguished 
himself, either at Eton or Oxford ; but he 
had been a popular man, and made many 
friends. One of them, Mr. Thurlowe, was to 
be his travelling companion, and was waiting 
for him now in Paris. 

Mr. Macpherson had not started on his 
own career with aDy brilUant prospects, but 
he had prospered in all his business under- 
takings. He had begun low down, crept 
cautiously up, and was spoken of at last 
as a prince among merchants. He had 
business connections in Aberdeen and 
Glasgow, but his headquarters were London. 
He had lived very quietly in London during 
his early married life ; later he bought a 
handsome property at Fulham, a substantial 
house, with stabling, gardens, conservatories, 
hot-houses — all those requirements suitable 
for a man of wealth. 
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Mrs. Macpherson was a quiet, unassuming 
woman, standing in great awe of her 
husband, and never daring to dispute his 
will. A little afraid also of her eldest 
daughters, Jeannette and Effie. She was 
devoted to her son, and his tender, chival- 
rous love for his mother was not the least 
attractive of his qualities. 

Ella was her father's favourite, and he 
softened under her influence as he did under 
no other, but Angus was the centre of 
all his ambitions. Angus was to make a 
name, and eventually marry a woman of 
rank. He intended, now that Angus was 
beyond absolute authority, so to guide and 
direct him that their wills should be as one. 
He meant to hold the reins, but so judi- 
ciously that the pressure would not be felt ; 
to slacken them altogether if necessary. He 
did not recognise that the habit of authority 
is so strong that it is difficult to throw it 
aside. He did not know, till the occasion 
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presented itself, how much he could resent 
any disobedience to his expressed wishes. 

Presently the shadows began to gathet 
over the little garden, and Pauline came out 
to warn her mistress, rather peremptorily, it 
must be admitted, that it was time she went 
in, for the dew was falling. 

Mrs. Cumberland rose with a little 
apologetic laugh. 

" Pauline is right," she said ; " my Shet- 
land shawl is quite damp," and she drew it 
round her, and taking Pauline's arm, went 
down the walk and passed in at the open 
door. 

Esther rose to follow, but Angus detained 
her. He was determined to have a few 
words alone with his silent little cousin ; he 
wanted a nearer view of her sweet, shy, blue 
eyes. 

They went very slowly towards the house, 
and lingered outside the door. Barriers 
between the young are quickly broken 
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down. Very soon Esther was telling all 
about Villedieu, their manner of life, her 
daily occupation. Whilst they were still 
talking, the vesper bell rang, and this led 
to a description of the convent, the nuns, 
and her work with them. 

" You can see the roof of the convent from 
here," Esther said, eagerly; so they went 
round the angle of the house leading to the 
front, and stood there, just inside the little 
iron railings which separated them from the 
road. The towers and gables of the con- 
vent walls were seen rising above the trees 
which lay in the valley below, and they 
could distinctly hear the voices of the nuns 
chanting their evening hymns. Everything 
was so still, so intensely peaceful, and the 
air seemed so full of fragrant perfumes 
from the mignonette and China roses, that 
it was like a lovely dream picture. 

Presently a little lamp shone out through 
the cottage window. 
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"Mamma will be wanting me," Esther 
said suddenly, interrupting the conversation, 
which somehow had fallen into a lower 
key, and she led the way in, and Angus 
followed. 

"Are you leaving Villedieu to-morrow?" 
Mrs. Cumberland asked. 

She was lying on her sofa, that canape 
which Pauline always insisted was the 
proper place for her mistress. 

" I think not to-morrow. Esther, if I may 
call her that, has been telling me of so 
many interesting places in Villedieu and 
the neighbourhood, that I feel I should be 
remiss if I continued my travels without 
seeing them." 

"And your friend," Mrs. Cumberland 
said, " is probably in no hurry ? " 

A slight flush at these words rose to 
Angus's cheek ; but he laughed lightly. 

" Thurlowe will wait for me in Paris ; 
indeed, it is uncertain when he may reach 
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there ; at all events, a day or two will make 
no difference." 

Mrs. Cumberland felt obliged to make a 
sign of satisfaction. What else could she 
do? 

" Of course, as you stay, you will spend 
to-morrow with us. I am sorry," she added, 
apologetically, " we cannot offer you a 
room, but, as you see, the cottage is so 
small." 

"I could not possibly desert the Trois 
Couronnes," Angus said, quickly ; '' but if I 
may come and see you — ^if you are sure 
I shan't be in your way " 

" In our way —oh, certainly not ; and you 
must come to breakfast," Mrs. Cumberland 
added, bravely, with visions of Pauline and 
an empty larder floating before her mind's 
eye. 

"Madame Delepine would be hurt at 
that," Angus said; "but I will stroll up 
after breakfast, if you are sure I may." 

VOL. 11. R 
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Angus spoke to Mrs. Cumberland, but 
he glanced at Esther. 

"Then we could arrange what is most 
worth seeing ; could we not, mamma ? " 
Esther said. 

Mrs. Cumberland glanced from one to the 
other, and a new light seemed to break upon 
her mind. 

What if this young man were the fairy 
prince come for Esther — the beautiful young 
prince her mother's heart had longed for so 
hopelessly ! 

" Of course we can," she replied, with 
new warmth ; " and we shall be delighted to 
see you whenever you like," she added, 
giving Angus her hand. 

Angus went away, feeling still in a dream. 
He walked very leisurely down the hard, 
white road leading into Villedieu, an expres- 
sion on his face that was new to it. 

The salle at the Trois Couronnes was 
lighted up, and Marie, the servant, was 
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bustling about, whilst Madame Delepine's 
ample figure stood in the doorway. 

"Did Monsieur wish a place secured in 
the dilii/ence^ starting at five in the morn- 
ing?" 

" Not if Madame Delepine could accom- 
modate him for a day or two longer," Angus 
said, raising his hat. He had not even seen 
the inside of the cathedral, and he was told 
he certainly ought not to leave Villedieu 
without doing so. 

A satisfied smile spread over Madame 
Delepine's broad face. 

The axis of the earth, we are told, sticks 
out visibly in every little country town, and, 
to Madame Delepine's mind, Villedieu was a 
place of vast importance. Consequently, 
any stranger coming to the Trois Cour- 
onnes who agreed with her on this subject 
rose immensely in her estimation. She be- 
gan a lengthy dissertation on the different 
public buildings he ought to visit ; the 

R 2 
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.rardiu des Plantes, the Cliain}> de Mars, 
till any listeuer, not acquainted with Ville- 
dieu, would have believed it only second to 
Paris in greatness. 

The following morning Angus went up to 
the cottage, and before the day was out great 
strides had been made towards intimacy. 
There was something about Angus it was 
impossible to resist ; and day by day the 
(diarm grew, for Angus did not go away as 
he intended, and he did not write to Mr. 
Thurlowe. He knew that he ought, but he 
put it off; this new life was so pleasant to 
him. 

He read to Mrs. Cumberland, or told 
her stories about England and English life, 
which she liked better. He helped Esther to 
gather her flowers and arrange her bouquets, 
and Pauline to cut up her salad. He was 
like a member of the little household. 
Everyone was the better for his coming, 
and Esther's joyous laugh was sweet to hear. 
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Of course they all knew he must go, but as 
it was a subject never mentioned, it seemed 
forgotten. 

Pauline was very vigilant over Esther and 
the convenances^ so the visit to Villedieu and 
the cathedral was made under her chape- 
ronage. 

" In England^ you know, cousins would 
certainly be allowed to walk out together," 
Mrs. Cumberland would say, hesitatingly, to 
Pauline. 

Pauline would only purse up her lips and 
reply : — 

''But since Mademoiselle is in France — " 

That first walk to Villedieu and the 
cathedral was quite an event. Angus came 
to fetch them, and they started very early 
in the morning, Pauline, with her basket, 
Esther, in a fresh white dress, with a little 
bouquet of flowers, which Angus had 
gathered for her, fastened as a breast knot 
under the lace ruffle round her throat. 
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They had lingered over the gathering of 
those flowers, so Pauline had the start, 
and walked in front of them, but it must 
be owned they did not try to overtake 
her. 

To Esther, when they reached it, the 
dreary little town of Villedieu seemed to 
have a hundred new attractions. Some- 
how it was full of interest it had never 
had before. 

Was it because the June sun was so 
brilliant, or was it really different? 
They went into the market, and never 
since she was a child had it appeared so 
gay and pretty. Everyone, too, seemed 
to smile at her, Esther thought ; even the 
old women from under their great white 
linen caps. Everyone seemed glad, the 
young girls and the little children. 

Angus bought all kinds of fruit and 
flowers, which he slipped into Pauline's 
basket. He gave Esther a little silver 
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crucifix, and Pauline a black wooden 
cross inlaid with ivory. 

"I shall have it put in my coffin when 
I am dead, laid just so, upon my breast," 
Pauline said, crossing herself. 

PauUne had taken a fancy to Angus. 
She admired his handsome young face, 
and it flattered her, his helping her to lift 
her basket if it were heavy, or to cut 
up those crisp green lettuces ; but that 
gift of the cross cemented the friendship 
between them. 

When the marketing was done, and they, 
had eaten strawberries and cherries, and 
laughed at the monkeys and performing 
dogs, enjoying themselves as children do, 
when Pauline's last fight for a sou was 
over, they went to the cathedral. 

Though it was yet so early, here and 
there a single figure was kneeling in 
prayer. Esther bent her steps to the altar 
in the Lady Chapel, and knelt down there. 
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Slie often said a little prayer there, because 
it was God's house. Her mother's many 
illnesses had made this habit a comfort to 
her. 

Angus stood by her for a minute, then 
he knelt down beside her. 

When they rose he took Esther's hand 
and drew it through his arm, and in 
silence they wandered down the lofty 
aisles, looked at the carving, the stained 
windows, the pictures of saints and angels. 
Esther's heart was beating, and Angus' 
also. 

Almost unconsciously, beneath those 
old cathedral walls, built by loving hands 
long dead and crumbled into dust, those 

two were entering with trembling footsteps 
into that beautiful and hitherto untrodden 

land, so full of hopes and fears, and new, 

sweet joys. 

Pauline was waiting for them on the steps 

outside, and they had kept her there so 
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long, that when at last they joined her she 
was a little vexed. 

" Madame would be expecting them," 
she said, impatiently ; and then she 
walked briskly on, up the quaint old 
street, out on to the road leading to the 
convent. 

Esther and Angus followed, but more 
slowly. It was all up hill, perhaps that 
was why. 

As quite an unusual event, Mrs. Cum- 
berland was not only up and dressed, but 
standing ready to receive them at the open 
door. 

Mrs. Cumberland had made a wonder- 
ful rally. The arrival of Angus had in- 
fused new Ufe into the little household at 
the cottage, and she had been carried 
out of herself in the general excitement. 
She was not really any stronger, but 
there was a stimulant for exertion, and 
she rose to meet it. 
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It was a pleasant breakfist table. Esther 
gathered vine leaves firom outside the 
window, and laid the strawberries and 
cherries in them, and Mrs. Cumberland ate 
them, smiling some of her now rare smile»^ 
smiles that had something unusually hopeful 
in them. 

After breakfast, Esther and Angus went 
out into the garden. They always seemed 
to have something to gather, some new 
arrangement to make, for the old China 
])owl. 

Pauline came in to clear away the 
breakfast things, and after settling Mrs. 
Cumberland comfortably on her sofa, 
brought her basket of peas, and sittinpr 
down on a chair by her mistress, began 
to shell them into a basin supported on 
her lap. 

Mrs. Cumberland was feeling more con- 
vinced than ever the young prince had 
come. Something in Esther's face had 
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betrayed her secret ; for what child can 
hide anything from a mother's eyes ? 

" Monsieur will be rich," Pauline said, 
reflectively. 

Mrs. Cumberland sighed. Would his 
family think Esther good enough for Angus. 
She knew how good she was, but then, again, 
for others, she had nothing to recommend 
her but her youth and her beauty. 

"Mademoiselle will have a home in 
England, and an hotel in Paris," Pauline 
continued, triumphantly. 

" Oh, Pauline, if it only could be," Mrs. 
Cumberland said, with a little quiver in her 
voice. "Then, when I am gone, Pauline, 
she would have a home, and someone to 
take care of her." 

Mrs. Cumberland's eyes turned to the 
garden — the back garden — which a little 
side whidow of the sitting-room commanded 
and which was well in view. Angus and 
Esther were walking slowly up and down 
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under the chestnut tree. The white blos- 
soms made a canopy over their heads, and 
some fallen petals were scattered on the 
grass beneath their feet. 

Pauline nodded her head. 

Madame only needed patience, and very 
shortly the good sisters at the convent 
would be embroidering the trousseau, 
Madame would see. 

And Pauline took her basket and her 
basin, and went back into the kitchen. 

The days went swiftly by — those beautiful 
bright days of Esther's young life. 

Angus knew he ought to go, and he felt 
very guilty about never having written. 
Sometimes he went so far as to begin a 
letter, but it was not sent. He did not want 
to fix a day, that was the real reason. There 
was always some new plan ; a country 
walk, an expedition got up by Esther, and 
he had not the courage to tear himself 
awav. 
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Just at first his constant presence at the 
cottage upset the menage^ and Mrs. Cum- 
berland felt herself obliged to provide 
extras, which greatly added to the expense ; 
but gradually they fell back into the old 
groove, and Angus shared just whatever old 
Pauline could afford to buy. He made little 
presents to the house ; done so delicately 
that even Mrs. Cumberland's sensitiveness 
could not be hurt. He sent her some old 
Burgundy, which he had tasted at the 
Trois Couronnes, and about which he 
wanted her opinion ; for he fancied it was 
just the wine to strengthen her ; or some 
particular dish, cooked by Madame Dele- 
pine, and especially suitable for invalids ; 
or game and fruit he had accidentally 
noticed while strolling through the market. 

"We shall miss you terribly when you 
are gone," Mrs. Cumberland said one day. 
" Our lives — my little Esther's life — Avas 
very triste before you came." 
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Angus had been sitting by his aunt — he 
always called her aunt now — but he got up 
abruptly, and crossed the room to the 
window. 

" Please God," he said, emphatically, 
" some day, I shall come back again." 
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